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1,000,000 YEARS IN THE HAND OF GOD 


Taking Our Pleasures Sadly 



Rain, Rain, Go Away—Come Again Another Day 


MAN AND HIS 
MILLION YEARS 

WHAT HE HAS DONE IN 
HIS TIME 

The Majestic Ascent of Humanity 
from the Company of the Apes 

EVOLUTION IN THE HAND 
OF GOD 

One thing stands out from the great 
summing-up of modern knowledge in 
the Presidential Address of Sir Arthur 
Keith to the British Association: that 
Man has during a million years raised 
himself from the level of the dim king¬ 
dom of the lower animals. 

Guided and controlled, as we believe, 
by the Hand of God, Evolution has 
brought Man from the depths to the 
heights.' Man has written his history 
with his bones, left as fossils in the 
earth ; Sir Arthur Keith makes the dry 
bones live and tell their message. 

The Quest of Knowledge 

His life-work has given effect to Pope’s 
saying that " the proper study of 
mankind is Man,’’ and he thrilled the 
British Association at Leeds by telling 
us where we stand in the quest of know¬ 
ledge concerning the life-story of the 
human race, on which Charles Darwin 
threw so astonishing a light nearly 
70 years ago. Darwin’s position, that 
Man emerged from lower forms, from an 
apelike ancestry, remains unchallenged, 
and never can be successfully challenged, 
says Sir Arthur. The whole story is 
not yet known, perhaps never can be 
fully known, but blanks have been 
filled in since Darwin wrote his great 
work, and knowledge progresses by. 
paths undreamed of by the quiet seer 
of Down. 

Our ancestry cannot be traced back in 
an unbroken line as by the links of a 
chain ; to unravel Man’s pedigree we 
have to thread our way .through the 
meshes of a complicated network. When 
we go back in Time we find mankind 
broken lip into separate species, and, 
still earlier, so unlike as to be divided, 
not into species, but into different genera. 

An Endless Zigzag 

There is no clearly-marked line of 
ascent from a gibbon-like type to Man ; 
the path of progress is an endless zigzag. 
The Piltdown skull, discovered 30 miles 
from Darwin’s home 30 years after his 
death, had an apelike lower jaw, but the 
skull was the rude forerunner of the 
human skull of today; . the famous 
Java remains, the oldest yet known, 
had the leg bones of a man with the 
skull externally like a manlike ape’s, 
yet the brain had been human. 

■ All these changes have come gradually, 
for Man has an antiquity of a miilion 
years, says our lecturer. From an 
apelike creature Man has become what 
he is because his brain has undergone 
enormous development. Every part of 
the human brain is present in the ape 


brain; the vital difference lies in the 
great expansion of the human brain. 
This it is that has given Man his powers 
of feeling, understanding, acting, speak¬ 
ing, and learning. 

The development has come in part as 
the result of the operation of internal 
glands and their products, whose dis¬ 
covery is one of the triumphs of modern 
science. The body is likened to a fac¬ 
tory comprising myriads of microscopic 
workmen, each born with knowledge of 
his task, each working infallibly to create 
and sustain our bodily and mental 
system, overcoming difficulties, taking 
advantage of opportunity to introduce 
improvements. 

When we realise that though the 
failure of certain of these tiny artisans 
may result in idiocy, their success is 
responsible for a Shakespeare, a Milton, 
or a Newton, we may thankfully 
acknowledge that Man has not misused 
his million years, and may trust that the 
school of thought of which Sir x\rthur 
Keith is a foremost figure may succeed 
in tracing new pages for us all in this 
astounding history. 


TWO OLD LADIES 
French Revolution and a Baby 

“ To annotate history with the personal 
touches which make it alive is a service 
which only the old can perform for the 
young,” says Miss Helen Sturge. 

She had a kinswoman who used to 
recount that one day when she was a 
child an aunt burst into the room 
crying : “ My dear, they’ve taken his 
head off! ’’ Louis the Sixteenth had 
just been guillotined. There are few 
people who have talked to someone who 
could remember the French Revolution. 

After this we are not surprised to 
hear of someone whose father one day 
sawahackney coach beingdriven through 
Grosvenor Square with flags sticking 
out of the window, the French standards 
which had been taken at Waterloo ! 

Perhaps an old lady of 90 who was 
visited in 1882 was right in showing 
far more interest in a new-born babe 
than in her own recollections. The 
baby stood for the future, with all its 
boundless possibilities, and the future 
is even more fascinating than the past. 


A NEW NEIGHBOUR 
IN THE UNIVERSE 

MOUNT WILSON MAKES 
A DISCOVERY 

A Density Entirely Unknown 
Upon the Earth 

FAINTEST STAR KNOWN 

There has just been'discovered a new. 
neighbour of the Sun. It is not his 
nearest neighbour, nor even his most 
imposing one, but it is interesting for a 
variety of reasons. 

The discovery has been made at 
Mount Wilson Observatory, where the 
astronomers noticed a very faint star 
on photographs taken of a region in the 
constellation of the Lion. Comparison 
of photographs taken at different times 
showed that this star has a definite 
motion of its own .in the heavens, and' 
also revealed the fact that it must take 
its place as the fifth nearest neighbour in 
space of the Solar System. .: 

Astronomers have long been attempt' : 
ing to measure the distances of all the 
brightest stars, and such distances as 
proved measurable are now known. 

Star 25,000 Miles Across 

In comparing the brightness of two 
stars at different distances away lie docs 
not compare their actual appearance 
^in the sky, but the appearance they 
would have if both were at the same 
distance. Now, the interesting point 
about the Sun’s newly-discovered neigh¬ 
bour is that, when compared with the 
other stars in this way,* it appears to 
be the faintest star known. 

It is a reddish-coloured star, and its 
spectrum has been classified, so that it 
is possible to make some further 
deductions about the star. There is 
every reason to believe that it is an 
unusually small star, perhaps only 
25,000 miles across, which means that 
it is but three times as large as the 
Earth and one-third the size of Jupiter, 
the largest planet in the Solar System. 

Crane to Lift an Apple 

By bulk it would • take something 
like forty thousand bodies, each the 
size of this star, to make one as 
large as the Sun, but by weight it 
would require only eight. This means 
that the newly-discovered star is 
amazingly heavy for its size, or, to 
speak more accurately, its density is 
very high. 

This star, in fact, weighs six thousand 
times as much as a sphere of water of the 
same size. Such great density is quite 
outside our experience on the Earth, 
and perhaps this is a fortunate thing, 
for were an apple to be made of the 
material of the star a small crane 
would be required to lift it, as it would 
weigh nearly a ton and a half ! The 
force of gravity at the surface of the star 
is about three thousand times as great 
as on the Earth, and would cause’ a 
man to buckle up under his own weight. 
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TIME RUNS BACK 

SPRING SPEAKING TO 
AUTUMN 

Truth for Which Our Ancestors 
Would Have Been Burned 

AUSTRALIA’S MIRACLE 

There are hosts of people in this 
country today who had they lived in 
an earlier age and told the truth they 
now can tell, would have been burned 
as witches and wizards or locked up as 
lunatics. For we have been hearing 
Tomorrow speak Today ; we have heard 
Spring singing to Autumn. 

That is what happened when Australia 
broadcast her first programme to the 
Empire, a programme of speeches, of 
song, and of instrumental music. She 
spoke in her Today ; we heard it in her 
Yesterday ; we listened this afternoon 
when she was speaking tomorrow morn¬ 
ing. We heard a man whistling from 
Spring to Autumn. 

When Was It ? 

When ^Englishmen and Australians 
come together and talk of the experience 
there may be some misunderstanding- 
The Australian will say “ We sent the 
Empire Australia’s first broadcast on 
September the fifth, 1927,” and the 
Englishman will retort, " No, it was 
September the fourth.” 

“ Three o’clock on the Monday morn¬ 
ing,” the man of the South."will repeat. 
“ Five o’clock on Sunday afternoon by 
Greenwich time,” will come the rejoinder. 

■ “ Six o’clock by our Summer Time, six 
o’clock on an autumn afternoon.” 
While the Australian will hold to 
“ Three o’clock on a spring morning.” 

Listening Round the World ' 

And, of course, both will be right. 
Three o’clock in the morning, which we 
heard sounded on the bells of Sydney’s 
clock, is five o’clock on the preceding 
afternoon in the Motherland, for Sydney, 
New South Wales, is ten hours ahead 
of our time—these young nations of 
ours are naturally progressive. 

Well, there was this wonder for whoso 
would to hear. Australia talked states¬ 
manship and family affection to us, sang 
us songs of the Motherland, and played 
melodies dear to all our hearts. We 
.heard the voice of London there, we 
heard the racy speech of Lancashire ; 
and a whistler, sounding across the 
world, charmed us with his warble. We 
heard people whom it would have taken 
us six weeks to meet had we started in 
pursuit of them. 

Heard in an Instant 

As they spoke and sang and played 
that very instant we heard them. Across 
the roaring ocean bearing fleets of ships, 
through calm and tempest in which 
birds and airmen flew, across lands 
from which we are far sundered, over 
barren plain and teeming forest, across 
frowning mountains and dimpling valley 
streams, came that torrent of wonder, 
instantaneously. 

The first fleet of settlers sailed to 
Australia on May 13, 1787, and reached 
their goal on January 20, 1788 ; here 
were greetings and joyous music coming 
home from the same distant continent, 
from one day into the day before, from 
one season into another, through all the 
climates that lie between. 

We dare to proclaim the truth of this 
marvel today, but would not our 
ancestors have trembled with indignation 
. and fear had it all been predicted in 
their day ? 


READY TO Die for 
Her Children 

The Heroic Little Mother 

I love little Pussy, 

Her coat is so warm 

The wonderful strength of a mother 
animal’s love was proved again during a 
fire in Manchester. 

Two men went through the building 
telling all the others to leave, and then 
they tried to put out the.fire, but it was 
useless, so they summoned the brigade. 

All at once, as they stood in the road, 
they remembered that three pet cats 
were shut up in one of' the rooms and 
that one of them had new-born kittens. 
A man named Black immediately 
returned, although the first two storeys 
were ablaze and he could hardly fight 
his way - through the smoke. 

When he opened the door of the room 
where the cats were shut up two of the 
cats gladly ran for safety, but the little 
mother refused to leave her kittens, 
although the fur on her back was on fire ! 

Black could not save the kittens, but 
he was just able to make his way back 
to safety, with the mother cat, which 
he had rescued against her will. 

We do not know which to admire 
most, the mother ready to die rather 
than desert her children or the brave 
man who took so great a risk for the sake 
of trying to save these humble animals. 
Both are surely splendid ; both are mem¬ 
bers of the Brotherhood of Life. 

THE CAT THAT FOUND 
THE WAY 
Eight Miles to Safety 

A geologist had a terrifying experience 
in Tennessee a short time ago. 

He is Mr. Lawrence Ashley, and was at 
work in the Nickajack Cave when a land¬ 
slide blocked the opening. For a week 
he was entombed, and no one came to 
help him. 

Luckily a wild cat was imprisoned 
with him, and the animal’s instinct 
led it to a possible way of escape. The 
man followed his strange guide, ,and dug 
himself out on the seventh day of his 
imprisonment. But then his strength 
failed, and he would probably have 
perished if someone had not found him, 
so dazed and weak that he could give 
no account of himself. 

Afterwards it was found that the 
place where he had got out was eight 
miles from the mouth of the cave. 
Mr. Ashley owes his life to the wild cat. 


THE BLIND TOURIST 
EVERYBODY HELPING 

It is very good to learn of the travels 
of Miss Almeda Adams. 

She is an American girl who has been 
touring Europe quite alone, and has 
everywhere been helped and guided 
by people who did not know her and 
could not speak her language. Her 
passport was her blindness. 

During the whole year in which she 
has travelled alone through foreign 
lands she has not met one human being 
who was not eager to help her. . It is a 
very kind world. 

This plucky girl did everything though 
she could see nothing ; she even climbed 
part of Mont Blanc, roped to a guide. 

THE BUTCHERS 
Pitiless Scehes in Devon 

At the beautiful spot known to 
thousands of travellers as Horner Green, 
in Devon, the followers of the Devon 
and Somerset Staghounds conducted the 
butchery of two beautiful stags, the one 
after it had sought sanctuary in an 
orchard, the other after it had sought 
escape in a river. 

In the presence of many visitors the 
beautiful creatures were killed and 
thrown to the hounds. 


A HIPPO BATTLE 

THE RIVER HORSE SHOWS 
ITS TEETH 

Terrible Drama Seen in the 
Waters of African Wilds 

EXTERMINATING A HERD 

In a recent C.N. we noted that a 
Government report charged individual 
hippopotamuses in Uganda waters with 
fixed and wanton ferocity toward human 
beings. Almost at once there comes grim 
and terrible justification of the charge. 

The fury of the hippos near Jinga has 
made it necessary for the Game Warden 
of Uganda to conduct an expedition 
against the monsters. Accompanied in 
a canoe by four natives, he succeeded in 
shooting three, when suddenly a fourth 
rose from beneath the water, seized the 
canoe in its tremendous jaws, and crushed 
it. Three of the natives were killed, but 
the Englishman saved the fourth. 

It was touch-and-go to the last, how¬ 
ever, for when rescuer and rescued were 
picked up by a boat they had drifted to 
the brink of the Ripon Falls. The same 
night the Warden’s wife managed to 
shoot four more hippos, so we may con¬ 
clude that a fair-sized herd had been in 
occupation of this stretch of water. But 
one of the wonders of the African wiids 
is the general survival of these giants in 
spite of manifold persecution ; even 
today they may be found a hundred 
strong in a mile of favourable water. 

Paths Made by Hippos 

These hippos were the first monarchs 
of African lakes and rivers. They have 
been there for countless ages, so long 
that in their goings and comings, night 
by night for thousands of years, they 
have worn deep paths in the hard rock. 
And many a pioneer has had reason, also, 
to bless the hippo for the straight broad 
paths it has made in the jungle, as well 
as up and down the hills, in its regular 
marches from water to water. 

Long before the advent of white men 
these creatures kept the rivers open, 
devouring with enormous appetites the 
luxuriant vegetation which would have 
choked the rivers and turned the sur¬ 
rounding plains into perpetual swamps. 
From time immemorial natives have 
persecuted them ; later came men with 
guns. What wonder that the huge 
beasts learned to hate and attack the 
invaders, to associate the sight of a man 
and his boat with peril to their lives, and 
to strike in self-defence ? 

Cruelty of Natives 

Livingstone had many stories to tell 
of natives assailed by the river-horses, 
as the Greeks called them; of boats 
crunched, of men horribly scarred by 
the gigantic teeth of the infuriated 
animals. But there is an account on the 
other side of the hippo ledger, of mon¬ 
strous cruelty and wanton slaughter. 

One famous herd which had long been 
protected by a savage king was wiped 
out for the sake of its leather, and the 
great explorer Selous came upon an 
appalling scene in which Mashonaland 
natives were the assailants, a whole tribe 
cooperating to exterminate a herd of 20 
hippopotamuses. 

Starved to Death 

The natives fenced in a deep pool in 
the river, a stretch of water 150 yards 
wide and 300 yards long ; and, keeping 
guard with spears and tom-toms by day 
and with spears and fires by night, they 
kept the animals confined to the river, 
unable to leave it to feed. 

When Selous arrived the herd had 
been starving in that deep water for 
three weeks ; they had not swallowed a 
particle but water. Eight were starving 
to death on a submerged sandbank in 
midstream, two were feebly swimming 
about in search of an outlet and food, 
and their bodies bristled with spears. 

Yet, in spite of such horrors, so tough 
and skilful is the hippo that he survives, 
numerous and strong, and is expected to 
outlast the elephant. 


THINGS SAID AT LEEDS 

IDEAS FROM THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION 

Man a Million and Life a 
Thousand Million Years Old 

, THE WONDERFUL 
IMPROVEMENT GOING ON 

The British Association meeting this year 
at Leeds is notable for the Presidency of Sir 
Arthur Keith, the greatest living authority 
on man; and it is remarkable to hear the 
new estimates of our scientific men of the 
immense space of time that man himself, and 
life itself, has been on the Earth. Man, says 
Sir Arthur Keith, has an antiquity of a million 
years; Life, says Dr. Bidder, President of 
the Zoology Section, has been on the Earth a 
thousand million years. We give some passages 
from the interesting speeches at Leeds. 

All the evidence supports the con¬ 
clusion that man has arisen from an 
ape not higher in the scale than a 
chimpanzee, and that human and an¬ 
thropoid lines of descent began to 
diverge near the beginning of the 
Miocene Period. That gives man the • 
respectable antiquity of about one 
million years. Sir Arthur Keith 

The ocean has existed for more than 
one thousand million years at a habit¬ 
able temperature. When we watch 
the currents of a sponge, or under the 
microscope watch its cells feeding, we 
are seeing unchanged what took place 
in the seas of the Pre-Cambrian Age 
more than a thousand million years 
ago. Dr. G. P. Bidder 

Whether Nature be regarded as a 
cantankerous old dame ever ready, to 
take advantage, of a false step, neglect¬ 
ing no opportunity to obstruct, and re¬ 
senting every attempt to reduce her 
movements to law and order, or whether 
she be regarded as a kindly.old lady in 
the middle of a sunlit lawn calling 
softly Come and find me to a crowd of 
eager, blindfold children, the fact re¬ 
mains that she and man are age-old 
opponents in a contest from which there 
can be no discharge to the end of time. 

Sir James Henderson 

Each year the younger generation is 
brought up a little more sanely, and 
each year the healthier influences push 
their way a little lower into the social 
scale. We have reached a stage in 
which the child of the slums may enjoy 
very nearly the same surroundings and 
as much skilled advice as its richer 
brethren. How seldom we see the poor 
half-starved bodies so common thirty 
years ago, shivering in the depth of 
winter, their little limbs maimed by 
rickets. Now the medical student 
thinks himself lucky if he sees a single 
case of rickets, about which his text¬ 
book has so much to say. 

Professor F. G. Parsons 
Manual work in its final form leads 
to the development of a sixth sense, 
which research has shown to depend on 
sense organs embedded in the muscles. 
On this depends the prowess of the 
athlete, the skill of a trained mechanic ; 
it probably reaches its greatest perfection 
in the musician’s touch. An organist 
has this sense not only in his hands but 
in his leet. ' Duchess of Atholl 
I have been visiting L.C.C. schools, 
and I find that even in the poorest 
districts the children are cheerful and 
fairly healthy. In the secondary schools 
in such districts as Plumstead and 
Eltham the physical beauty and per¬ 
fect health contrast favourably with 
anything our most ' expensive public 
schools have to show. Never again 
shall I grudge taxes for education. 
Under the cloak of education London is 
doing its utmost to change a C3 popula¬ 
tion into an Ar. Professor F. G. Parsons 
Under the disorderly action of a gland 
individuals may, in a few years, take on 
so changed an appearance that the 
differences between them and their 
fellows become greater than those which 
separate one race of mankind from 
another. Sir Arthur Keith 
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BRIGHTER PORTLAND 

What To Do With a Prison 

BAD BOYS ON THEIR HONOUR 

Three hundred boys at Portland are 
busy turning a prison into a home. 

They are all boys who have done 
something bad, and they have been 
sent to Portland, not to be punished for 
being bad, but to be taught to be good- 
They are all learning a trade, and are 
already doing useful work at it. 

Six years ago it was found that there 
were not enough convicts to keep 
Portland going, so the convicts there 
were marched off to Dartmouth and 
Parkhurst and 200 Borstal boys were 
marched in. Now there are 300, and 
for six years they have been busily 
employed in altering the old prison to 
fit the new ideas. 

Transformation of the Cells 

Boy stonemasons and bricklayers 
and carpenters and plumbers ‘have 
transformed the place, and the work 
in one of the five houses has how been 
completed. The other four houses 
which make up the settlement will be 
finished in two or three years. 

Rows of barred and grated cells have 
been converted into dining-rooms, class¬ 
rooms, recreation-rooms, dormitories, 
kitchens, and bathrooms. By the com¬ 
fortable beds are tables with bunches 
of flowers and story-books ; theatricals 
and gymnastic displays take place 
where once were solemn and sullen 
parades of men with broad arrows on 
their clothes. 

It is said that 65 boys out of every 
hundred are cured of their bad habits. 

Only one out of three hundred broke 
his word when they were taken to camp 
and put on their honour to remain there. 

EATING MORE FRUIT 
The Flying Fox is Doing It 

The large fruit-eating bat known as 
the flying fox is an ever-increasing 
menace .to the fruit-growers of Queens¬ 
land and New South Wales. 

These animals live in camps of 
hundreds of thousands, and at night 
search for fruit and berries. They 
are particularly fond of cultivated fruit, 
which they only nibble or claw, and 
in the morning the ground is strewn 
with the wasted fruit. 

Shooting, chemical poisoning, poison 
gas, infection with bacteria, and even 
small bombs have been used against 
them, but to kill the creatures in 
sufficient numbers seems almost hope¬ 
less. The Commonwealth is making 
an appeal for help in finding some 
method of wholesale slaughter to save 
the fruit crops. 


HAPPIER LIFE FOR DOGGY 
A Distemper Discovery 

As all lovers of dogs know to their 
distress, many puppies succumb to 
distemper every year. 

Dr. Roux, of the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris, has lately communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences a letter from 
Dr. Lebailly, Director of the Caen 
Bacteriological Laboratory, of a dis¬ 
covery to prevent distemper among 
animals, especially those of pure breed. 
Dr. Lebailly states that distemper is 
caused by a germ which. acts in much 
the same way as the germ causing 
epidemics of influenza. 

Dr. Lebailly has vaccinated 19 dogs 
between the ages of four and six months, 
and they have all resisted the contagion, 
but he is not certain yet whether the 
distemper germ which destroys so many 
dogs is the same everywhere. 


CATCHING ANIMALS WITH A CAMERA. 



Watering the expedition’s camels at a desert well 



Mrs. Martin Johnson and the veiled girls of an East African tribe 


A laughing hyena on the prowl 


Zebras at a waterhole in Tanganyika 


A lioness and a zebra which she had caught 


An expedition 0! the American Museum of Natural History, led by Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Johnson, has been photographing the wild life of British East Africa, Tanganyika, and 
Abyssinia, where some of the wild beasts are being hunted to extinction. Many animals 
photographed themselves by touching a cord attached to a flashlight and a camera. Here 
we see some cf the pictures taken during the expedition 


UP AGAINST AN 
EARWIG 

A Deadly Battle 

WAR ON AN ENEMY OF 
NEW ZEALAND 

It is a bitter thing for a woman 
to know that she has married a man 
less intelligent than an earwig, but. 
the wives of many distinguished men 
may have this humiliation before long. 

We speak on the authority of Pro¬ 
fessor Tillyard, director of the Cawthron 
Institute’s entomological research de¬ 
partment. 

He is organising a great offensive 
against the earwigs which destroy the 
fruit crops in southern New Zealand, 
but so far there are very few casualties 
in the enemy lines. Professor Tillyard 
is going to try new methods and make 
a stiff fight of it; but he says “ if the 
earwig has more intelligence than the 
Department of Research it will win.” 

If the Earwig Wins 

Already Eric the earwig has shown 
surprising intelligence. Two parasites 
have been recruited as allies by the 
Department of Research, but Eric has 
outwitted both. Racodinditre antiqua 
is a fly which Jays an egg on the earwig’s 
dinner. The said egg, after being 
swallowed, turns . into a grub . which 
gnaws the vital organs of the earwig 
till he dies. Dignochaepa setipennis 
produces a. larva which attacks from- 
outside and eats its way into the 
earwig. These things happen in Europe, 
the home of the parasites, but in New 
Zealand Eric was too wily to take 
Racodindure for his breakfast egg, 
and as for Dignochaepa, he told that 
gentleman to dignofurther. So Eric is 
two up on the Department of Research. 

If he should win' how will the pro¬ 
fessors’ wives hold up their heads ? 
How will their children bear the taunts 
of their schoolfellows ? We suppose 
the defeated scientists will change 
their names and go abroad. They could 
hardly face their neighbours after 
proving themselves less intelligent than 
an earwig 1 

LAST OF A FAMOUS TRIBE 
A Reminder of the Bad 
Old Days 

A book which may prove to be one 
of the most interesting ever written is 
now being prepared. It is a history 
of the Mohawk Indians written by tlie 
last of the tribe, Princess White Deer. 

Her father was Chief Running Deer, 
son of Chief Jim Deer, who did scouting 
for Kitchener in Egypt. White Deer 
has travelled in Europe and goes out 
much in New York Society, but she has 
never lost her reverence for the tradi¬ 
tions of her race or forgotten the 
stories told by her. father. Her book 
should be full of strange legends and 
heroic deeds, for the Mohawk Indians 
were once a great clan, one of the Six 
Nations who were honoured and feared 
from Canada to Florida. 

So famous were they that in far- 
distant England their name became a 
byword for fierceness anti daring, and 
a band of rich young Londoners called 
themselves Mohocks, after the Indians. 
These English savages used to attack 
and beat people in the streets at night, 
as Ku Klux Klan men are doing now 
in America, and in 1712 four of them 
were found guilty of upsetting coaches, 
slitting men’s noses, rolling a woman 
down Snow Hill in a barrel, and stabbing 
another in the arm. 

At that time the laws of England were 
as savage as the laws of the Red Indian 
war tribes, and less just. Happily lor 
England, those " good old days ” are 
past, but it is well that we should re¬ 
member them when we come to . read 
White Deer's story of a war tribe that 
is no more. All the barbarians did not 
wear eagle feathers and moccasins 1 
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CARRYING ON 
WAR 


LITTLE FISHES ON 
THE COAST OF DEVON 


A HELPING HAND 
IN AFRICA 


AND 1 


THE 

WHY THE TROOPS ARE 
ON THE RHINE 

British Efforts to Return to a 
Final Peace 

FRANCE WITHDRAWS 8000 MEN 


EXCITEMENT ON THE 
BEACH 

How the Whitebait Came 
Ashore to Escape the Mackerel 

A GREAT SHOAL 


What a Simple Woman 
Can Do 

BEGINNING OF A NEW INDUSTRY 

An admirable illustration of progress 
now being made in Western Africa comes 
from the French territory there. It 
also tells a story of the influence that 
can be wielded by a single earnest woman. 

In the industrial region of Northern 
France before the war lived a girl who 
worked in a weaving factory. Her mind 
becoming bent on religion she entered a 
sisterhood as a novice, and later went 
out to West Africa as a missionary* 

There she was struck at once by the 
simplicity and roughness of the native 
weaving, and determined to use her own 
knowledge to help them. So she wrote 
to her old employer describing the diffi¬ 
culties and the waste of raw materials 
that grieved her, and asked him to supply 
her with machinery that would enable 
her to teach the natives the craft she 
understood so well. . - 

Result of Seven Years’ Work 

He had little faith in any good being 
done, and then the war came, and the 
sister could only bide her time. But after 
the war the sister again approached her 
former employer, and he sent her a 
weaving loom, which served her purpose 
as the teacher of a new craft. 

The result, seven years later, is that 
a new industry for men and women has 
sprung up in that part of Africa, an 
exhibition of the people’s work has been 
organised, the people are being better 
clothed, and the whole country is pros¬ 
pering surprisingly—all through the 
enterprise of a single earnest woman who 
started active life as a factory workgirl. 


CHINOOK 

Back at the Old Work 

When Commander Byrd makes his 
dash for the South Pole he will take a 
dog team with him. 

When the expedition reaches the great 
ice barrier at the head of Ross Bay his 
plan is to get into an aeroplane ancf sail 
over the mountains to the Pole. In 
that case the dog team will be employed 
merely to provision stations a hundred 
miles apart on the route. 

But if the weather is unfavourable to 
flight, or something goes wrong with the 
plane, the dog team will become much 
more important members of the ex¬ 
pedition. So the dogs must have a 
dependable leader, and Commander Byrd 
has asked Mr. Arthur Walden, of 
Wonalancet, New Hampshire, to select 
a team for him. What Mr. Walden 
does not know about sledge travelling 
is not worth knowing, and after due 
consideration he has chosen Old Chinook 
as leader of the team. 

Sledging on the Yukon 

Chinook made his reputation in his 
younger days, when he led his team 
backward and forward between Circle 
City and Dawson on the Yukon. Circle 
City is in Alaska and Dawson is 27 days 
higher up on the river, in Canada. 
On each trip 600 pounds of supplies were 
taken on three sleds. It was then that 
Chinook gained his character for stead¬ 
fastness. But that was some time ago, and 
Old Chinook has long been in retirement. 
His last trip was on Mount Washington, 
when he led a six-dog team to the very 
top, under his master's guidance, in face 
of terrific winds, handicapped by ice and 
extremely low temperatures. 

But it must be an experienced dog to 
undertake this Arctic trip, so Mr. 
Walden has decided to bring Old Chinook 
out of his retirement and to muster 
Chinook’s sturdy sons and daughters for 
one last trek behind him. 

One condition he has made : Chinook 
must not be left to fend for himself 
when the expedition returns ; he must be 
brought back to New Hampshire. May 
he retufn safe and happy ! 


TREE 

An Old Friend Killed 

THE LAW AND THE 
OVERHANGING BRANCH 

A woman has just been fined for 
killing a tree. It seems a terrible 
deed, and we cannot wonder that the 
magistrates made an example of her. 

The victim was a poplar, and was 
over 100 years old. He grew with his 
two brothers in a Surbiton garden, and 
the clump was a landmark well known 
and loved by the people who live in 
Surbiton. But his leaves made a litter 
in the garden next to the one he grew 
in, and therefore his neighbour deter¬ 
mined to take his life. We should have 
thought that she would have been glad 
to see his beautiful branches overhang¬ 
ing her fence. 

The Poisoned Tree 

The crime was committed in July, 
and an accomplice was a gardener, who 
cut a hole in the tree and inserted 
poison. Since then the leaves have 
been withering and the ivy which grew 
about it has died. Soon the decaying 
tree will fall. 

We tell the story as a warning to all 
who would hurt a tree. This crime was 
found out; the neighbour had to hear 
her shameful deed recounted before a 
magistrate and to pay £12 10s. She 
must be- very sorry now that she did 
not obey the poet’s entreaty to "spare 
that tree." 

Branches that Trespass 

It must not be imagined, however, 
that anyone is without redress if his 
neighbour’s tree is damaging his property. 
If an overhanging branch should break 
the next-door greenhouse, stop up any 
spouting, or, in the case of a poisonous 
tree, cause the death of an animal 
which has cropped its leaves, the owner of 
the tree is held responsible. In the eyes 
of the law a man who allows a branch to 
overhang the neighbouring garden is 
guilty of trespass. The man who lives 
next door is free to cut off as much of the 
branch as hangs over his garden, but 
when it is lopped off he must return it 
to the owner. 

It would have been well if this had' 
been done in this case instead of killing- 
the tree. In England there is -no need 
for anyone who has a grievance to take 
the law into his own hands. 


A TRAGIC STAMP ALBUM 
One of the Tsar’s Last 
Treasures 

A wonderful collection of stamps has 
come to London from Russia to be sold. 

It is contained in three handsome 
albums specially made for presentation 
to the Tsar, and there are 1200 items, 
chiefly artist’s and engraver’s proofs of 
the Romanoff stamps which were issued 
to commemorate the tercentenary of the 
dynasty in 1913.' There are portraits of 
all the Tsars and Tsaritsas from Michael 
Feodorovitch, who founded the dynasty 
in 1613, to Nicholas the Second, who was 
killed with all his family by the Bol¬ 
sheviks. The makers of the album little 
guessed it would contain the portrait of 
the last as well as the first Romanoff Tsar. 

The Bolsheviks have destroyed the 
dies and plates of the series, so that it 
can never be repeated. In the album 
every process is shown from the first 
proof to the final stamp. 

The Tsar valued the collection so 
highly that he took it with him‘after he 
abdicated, but when he was removed 
to his last prison it was left behind, 
and a Russian- flying officer smuggled it 
out of the country. 


The spirit of Locarno, deeply planted 
in the hearts of the people of this 
country, lies lightly in the timid hearts 
of certain politicians. 

It was agreed at Locarno that when 
Germany had done her part the Allied 
Armies on the Rhine, now numbering 
about 68,000 men, should be “ sensibly 
reduced.” Germany asked that they 
should be reduced to 50,000, which 
she said was the number of German 
troops in the district before the war, 
and the number that could be accom¬ 
modated there without adding to the 
housing difficulty, which is felt in 
Germany as elsewhere. 

French Point of View 

At first France said that Britain and 
Belgium might reduce as much as they 
liked, but that she would only withdraw 
5000 men. Now Britain has persuaded 
her to withdraw 8000, Britain and 
Belgium withdrawing about a thousand 
each from their much smaller armies. It 
is a compromise that satisfies nobody 
except the war men. 

Britain has always held that so long 
as the Occupation continued it must be 
an Allied Occupation, and not an 
Occupation by France alone. That is 
why the British troops were not with¬ 
drawn during the Ruhr dispute. But 
Britain holds also that the Rhine Occupa¬ 
tion is intended only as a guarantee for 
Germany’s fulfilment of the Peace Treaty, 
while France, on the other hand, 
insists upon treating it as a guarantee 
against a German invasion of her 
terxitoiy. That is to say, France treats 
the Occupation as a war measure instead 
of a peace measure. 

Britain’s Guarantee 

When Germany promised to give up 
all idea of regaining Alsace-Lorraine, 
and Britain gave her guarantee to 
France and Germany that she would 
come to the aid of either nation if it 
were invaded by the other, it was hoped 
that this would make both France and 
Germany feel so secure that neither 
would want to keep troops on the Rhine. 

Now, after this almost startling con¬ 
cession by Britain Frenchmen openly 
declare that the British guarantee is 
useless because it is one-sided, and that 
Germany’s promise is valueless because 
it applies only to her western frontiers 
and not to the eastern as well! 

A Menace to Peace 

Germany promised at Locarno that 
she would never seek to alter her 
western frontier, and while she gave 
no such promise about the eastern 
front she did promise that, unjust as she 
thought it, she would not try to alter 
it by war. France chooses to regard this 
important distinction as a menace to the 
peace of Europe, and it is said that she 
has told Britain that when Britain 
guarantees the eastern as well as the 
western frontiers of Germany she will 
consider whether it is safe to withdraw 
her troops from the Rhine. This, of 
course, Britain will never do ; she can 
never agree to defend the particular 
policies of other countries. 

The British view is that the Rhine 
Occupation should be ended as soon as 
possible, as it serves no useful purpose 
and only keeps open old war wounds, 
which time ought to be healing. Nor¬ 
mally it comes to an end in 1935, though 
there is a clause in the Peace Treaty 
which, provides that if Germany fulfils 
her undertakings under the treaty the 
Occupation may end sooner. But there 
is also a provision that the Occupation 
may be continued after 1935 if the 
guarantees against attack by Germany 


■ It was a summer day. The red cliffs 
glowed in the sun on the coast of Devon. 
The coastguard cottages were the only 
sign of human life. Once they were the 
homes of lonely men who tramped the 
cliffs at night to see that no strange 
boat landed silks or brandy ; but there 
are no coastguards in those cottages to¬ 
day, only a party of holiday-makers. 

Now on that summer day we saw first 
of all some little darts of light on the 
waves. It looked as if they were sparkles 
which the sun made on the breaking 
waves, but the presence of gulls over¬ 
head, which swooped down with many 
a nose-dive, showed that the sparkles 
were little fish leaping in the air. They 
are called whitebait in those parts. As 
the day wore on they were washed ashore, 
so that there were patches on the sand 
looking like shining silver. These were the 
fishes which had fled from their enemies 
to the shore, to die almost at once. 

Pursued by Mackerel 

Now these whitebait have enemies 
not only in the birds which feed on 
them but in the mackerel, which move 
in great shoals, and it soon appeared 
that they had come to the shore in flight 
from these green and glittering enemies, 
for the mackerel appeared, and with them 
the fishermen with their great net. 

Fisherfolk soon see when the mackerel 
are near, and with swift movements 
they try to surround them, and so 
enclose them in their net. Some of our 
fisher friends caught five thousand in 
the early morning, but, not content with 
that, they came once more to our beach 
at tea-time. They-were having a cup of 
tea and talking over their life when they 
saw the sign that a shoal was coming, 
and off they went, one man leaving his 
sentence unfinished. 

A Call for Helpers 

In a few seconds they were in their 
boat, throwing out the net till they had 
surrounded a small army of mackerel. 
Then there was a call for helpers, and 
we all tugged as in a tug-of-war till the 
net was gathered on shore. Not till the 
very end did we see the green and shin¬ 
ing fish, which would soon be bound for 
Exeter market, and which some of our 
readers may have had for breakfast. 

So the mackerel and the gulls pursued 
the whitebait, and men pursued the 
mackerel on that summer day, and 
there was war on our beach, and” in the 
shops of Devon and London the hapless 
victims lay. 

On the following day the sea washed 
away all traces of warfare from the 
beach, and the fisherfolk were busy in 
other places. Only the gulls were with 
us still, showing by their swift swooping 
that, hidden from our sight, living things 
in the sea are for ever moving. 


Continued from the previous column 
are then considered insufficient, while if 
Germany defaults in Reparation pay¬ 
ments the Rhine may be reoccupied. ' 
France is said to count upon these 
two provisions, to enable her to continue 
the Occupation indefinitely, but in that 
hope she reckons, not only without 
Britain, but without the League of 
Nations. Next year the Dawes Report 
comes into full operation ; Germany 
will become liable to pay the full annual 
amount toward Reparations. If she 
prove able and willing to do so the last 
excuse will have disappeared, in the 
British view, for the continuance of the 
Occupation, and there will then have 
to be a final decision. 
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MARCH ON THE 
TREASURY 
The Death-Watch Beetle 
in the Timbers 

The Treasury is always eating into 
the resources of the British taxpayer; 
and the taxpayer will learn with mixed 
•feelings that the death-watch beetle is 
eating into the Treasury. 

The fine front of the Treasury build¬ 
ing in Whitehall was built during the 
last century, but the old part behind it is 
400 or 500 years old. On the first floor 
of this older building it was decided to 
renew the flooring, but when the boards 
were pulled up part of the supporting 
beams came with them,- literally crumb¬ 
ling away. They had been attacked by 
our old enemy the death-watch beetle, 
which destroyed the roofing of West¬ 
minster Hall. 

Now the oak of the old beams, like 
the oak of the old battleships, is being 
replaced by steel. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF 
A GREAT HOPE 
A Noble Speech in France 

Leave scepticism and irony to others. On 
the surface of this cold Earth a new soul 
has begun to live , and perhaps the peoples 
have felt its breath before their Govern¬ 
ments. Upright on the threshold of a 
great hope, I salute the workers in the 
great cause of peace. 

With these splendid words M. Briand, 
the French Foreign Minister, ended the 
gatherings of the representatives of the 
Parliament of the World. It was a 
fine response to a speech on the previous 
day by a member of the German Reich¬ 
stag who declared that the great 
majority of the German people desire 
nothing better than to enter into 
treaties of peace with all their neighbours. 


A LEAGUE SET-BACK 
Resignation of Lord Cecil 

It is a very serious thing for Britain 
and for Europe that Lord Cecil has 
ceased to be one" of the British repre¬ 
sentatives at the League. 

Just before the opening of the eighth 
annual Assembly Lord Cecil resigned 
from the British Cabinet. He has come 
to the grave conclusion that on questions 
of disarmament and kindred subjects his 
colleagues in the Cabinet do not agree 
with him, and that it is impossible for 
him to work with them. 

In his letter of resignation Lord Cecil 
showed that his disagreement went back 
a long way, to when the Government 
refused to accept the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance, rejected the Protocol for 
the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, and declared against com¬ 
pulsory arbitration. 

The general effect of the letter is to 
show the British Government as ob¬ 
structing the progress of both arbitra¬ 
tion and disarmament, the prime con¬ 
ditions, as Lord Cecil thinks, of the peace 
of the world. 

Lord Cecil has never occupied a com¬ 
manding place at Westminster, but at 
Geneva he was one of the greatest Euro¬ 
pean figures. He was chairman of the 
Committee at the Peace Conference in 
Paris which hammered out the con¬ 
stitution of the League, and at the 
Assembly meetings he gained the trust 
and support of the smaller nations to a 
unique degree. Among these little 
nations, therefore, his resignation has 
made a profound impression. Let them 
be assured that the real view and aims 
of the British people are the view and 
aims of Lord Cecil. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Arayat. Ah-rl-at 

Eridu.A-re-doo 

Gobelins.Gob-e-lins 

Sierra Leone . . Se-air-ah Le-o-ne 


MICKLES AND MUCKLES 
What Do You Do With Yours ? 

There are two beds in King’s College 
Hospital which are maintained in a very 
strange way. 

Think for a moment what those two 
beds do in a year. They save lives, cure 
diseases, make cripples straight, and 
save a hundred heartaches. But, of 
course, they do this at great cost, for 
sick people must have the best of every¬ 
thing if they are to be cured. Skilled 
nursing, famous surgeons, the newest 
kinds of light treatment, expensive 
drugs, and invalid food—all these things 
•are given to the patients who lie in the 
beds. Yet it costs the hospital nothing. 

Both beds are entirely maintained 
by the sale of tinfoil and old tooth¬ 
paste tubes collected by friends of the 
hospital. Because these people take the 
trouble to send such waste to the 
hospital instead of throwing it into the 
dustbin scores of people are helped- or 
cured every year. Truly many a mickle 
makes a muckle. 

THE HUNTER TELLS THE 
GROOM 

And the Groom Saves the Pony 

The Devon and Somerset Stag Hunt 
has for once been instrumental in saving 
the life of a dumb animal instead of 
destroying it ! 

On the slopes of Dunkery Beacon, 
Exmoor, a boy found a wild Exmoor 
pony wedged between the sides of a deep 
overgrown gully. He told a rider who 
was passing after a run with the stag- 
hounds. The rider told some grooms, 
and the grooms managed to get it out, 
terribly exhausted after struggling for 
several days to free itself. 

When two policemen arrived on a 
motor-cycle they got the pony some hay 
and heaped up heather to keep it warm 
through the night, and when- they left it 
the poor thing was doing well. 


THE SIX-YEAR-OLD AND 
WHAT HAPPENED TO HIM 
A Story for Young Pianists 

A man leading a little boy of six by 
the hand was about to enter a famous 
building when the porter stopped him. 

“ They are holding the examination 
today, sir,” he explained. - 
. "Yes, I know,” the man replied; 
" the Intermediate Examination of the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy 
and Royal College of Music. There is 
no mistake.” > 

" You can’t take your little boy in 
with you, sir,” the porter persisted. 
” Candidates aren’t allowed- to bring 
their children.” 

" But,” retorted the man, “ my little 
boy is the candidate ! ” 

The six-year-old failed in the theo¬ 
retical part, but got full marks lor 
harmony and composition. Two years 
later he made his appearance at Queen’s 
Hall in a programme which included 
Mozart’s Concerto in B flat and Tchai¬ 
kovsky’s Concerto in B flat minor. A 
tricycle was handed up to the pianist, 
who joyfully mounted his new toy and 
rode off the platform. At nine he gave 
a command performance at Buckingham 
Palace, and used .to give five concerts 
every week. 

Lest the parents of less brilliant musi¬ 
cians should grow dissatisfied we must 
not forget to tell the end of the, infant 
prodigy’s career. At 14 he had a com¬ 
plete nervous breakdown. He did not 
appear in public again till he was 18, 
and by then people had forgotten him ; 
but he has won his way to the front again, 
and now people go to hear Solomon, not 
because of his age, but Because of his 
enchanting musicianship. 

And the moral of that, as Wonder¬ 
land’s Duchess would say, is that eight 
is too young to begin a professional 
career, but six is not too early to start 
music lessons. 
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The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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The Flag 

here is a stain on the flag in 
Sierra Leone, and we deal 
with it. in another place. Here 
we cannot refrain from telling a 
story which has just been told by 
one of our governing officials 
in the Leckie District in Africa a 
generation since. 

One morning he woke to find 
a group of Africans sitting at the 
base of his flagstaff. They were 
a man, his wife, and eight, child¬ 
ren, all runaway slaves. They 
had heard that under the British 
flag there is no slavery, so they 
had managed to escape from a 
district which was not British 
territory, and had travelled on in 
hourly fear of capture till they 
sank down to rest under the very 
shadow of the flag. Once on 
British territory they were safe, 
but they could not believe it till 
they saw the Union Jack flying 
over their heads. So they sat as 
close to the flagstaff as they could 
get, and listened to the bunting 
as it flapped in the wind. To 
them it was the sweetest music 
in the world. 

Would that thq two runaway 
slaves of Sierra Leone could hear 
the same sweet music. The flag 
of the free must be saved from the 
stain of this new decision which 
puts us back a hundred years. 
A flag is an emblem, as the Cross 
is an emblem of Christianity, and 
sometimes emblems are misused 
or misunderstood. If we misuse 
the flag, and think of it only as 
an emblem of conquest, we justify 
those who say that flags breed 
pride and hate and war. 

But we have a right to honour 
the flag if we think of it as those 
poor slaves did, as an emblem of 
freedom ; and we may do that. 
The Union Jack is an emblem of 
Wycliffe and Bunyan as well as of 
Cromwell and Nelson. We are 
not to think of it only as leading 
armies and fleets into battle ; we 
are to think of it as flying over 
wooden shacks in the desert to 
which tribesmen come in search 
of justice and slaves in search of 
freedom. We must think of it 
floating over schools and hospitals 
and covering the dead bodies of 
men who have given everything 
for freedom. 

One day a British Commis¬ 
sioner was travelling through an 
African chief’s country when a 
man ran .out of the bush and 
threw, himself on the ground, 
begging the Englishman to free 
him from his cruel master. The 
Englishman could not take the 
law into his own hands in a land 
outside the flag, but one of his 
servants advised the slave what 
to do. He managed to reach the 
river bank and swim out to the 
Commissioner’s launch, where the 
British flag was flying. He swam 
there, and became a free man ! 

It is because of these things 
that we do well to honour and 
to reverence the flag. 


The Dog at the Door 

one of the branches of the People’s 
Dispensary for Sick Animals the 
other day a dog turned up all alone. 

It was obviously in need of treat¬ 
ment and the staff accepted the new 
patient, but they were astonished at 
the coincidence which had led it to 
their door. More than half a million 
animals have been treated, but all, 
except this one, have been brought 
by their owners. 

By and by the superintendent 
went to the door, and there he saw 
what he is convinced is the explana¬ 
tion of the mystery. A dog which 
had been treated at the dispensary icas 
waiting outside. 

© 

The Critical Cow 

goME astonishment seems to have 
. been felt at the abrupt action of 
a cow in Lancashire which chewed up 
the building plans of the District 
Council when a gust of wind had blown 
them through the office window into 
her field. 

Yet the cow’s action was natural 
and even commendable. What does a 
cow want with buildings on the pas¬ 
tures ? How much prettier are 
Buttercups and daisies than concrete 
walls and patent shingle roofs! The 
cow merely took a step in time. 

It is more than likely that the Bow- 
land cow, like George Stephenson’s 
cow, will not be able to stay the march 
of progress. Houses may drive her to 
seek fresh fields and pastures new. 
But she did her best, even if taking a 
great liberty with her digestion. 

© 

On Hearing of a Runaway Slave 

It was the capture of two runaway slaves 
that led to the discovery that slavery is legal 
in Sierra Leone Protectorate. This is what 
James Russell Lowell wrote sixty years ago 
on hearing of the capture of runaway slaves 
near Washington. 

Shame on the costly mockery of piling 
stone on stone 

To those who won our liberty, the 
heroes dead and gone, 

While we look coldly on and see law- 
shielded ruffians slay 
The men who fain would win their 
own, the heroes of today! 

He’s true to God who’s true to man; 

wherever wrong is done 
To the humblest and the weakest, 
’neath the all-beholding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us; and 
they are slaves most base 
Whose love of right is for themselves 
and not for all their race. 

God works for all. Ye cannot hem 
the hope of. being free 
With parallels of latitude, with moun¬ 
tain-range or sea. 

Put golden padlocks on Truth’s lips, 
be callous as ye will, 

From soul to sou 1 , o’er all the world, 
leaps one electric thrill. 

Chain down your slaves with ignorance, 
ye cannot keep apart, 

With all your craft of tyranny, the 
human heart from heart. 


A Good Little Fellow 

Qne of our friends met a little man 
the other day. who was busy 
planting some forget-me-not-roots on 
a bare hedge-bank. He had also trained 
a wild clematis there the year before, 
and it has grown and spread famously. 

“ I pass by here every day,” the 
boy explained, “ and I thought it 
would make it so pretty." 

We send him our admiration ; is he 
not helping to make more beautiful the 
most beautiful thing on Earth, our 
English countryside ? 

© 

Tip-Cat 

'J'his winter, according to, a hatter, 
bowlers will be popular with 
women. Won’t the batsmen be jealous ? 
□ 

A certain peer boasts that he knits 
his own socks. Helped, no doubt, 
by his footman. 

0 

Am travel will be perfectly safe in 
ten years, we are told. The 
question is whe¬ 
ther it will be safe 
to travel any¬ 
where else. 

0 

Six months’ work 
is needed to 
make an expert 
saxophonist. 
Then he can play. 
0 

A poet says he 
loves dripping 
trees. Must be 
living on the fat 
of the land. 

0 

A NATURALIST 
has recently 
discovered that 
mosquitoes like human skin. Otherwise 
they would not want to bite us. 

0 

A. famous film star says her ambition is 
to play the piano. She has such 
an upright grand figure. 

□ 

To learn to speak nicely we are 
advised to learn how to sing. 
But this will not improve the speech 
of our neighbours. 

0 - 

"Phe country is said to be bent with 
the burden of taxation. And 
Winston has caught it bending. 

0 

Qhildren in a County School are 
collecting different kinds of wood. 
Might get a good deal from the Board 
of Education. 

© 

Keeping the King Out 

■yHE Mayor of Chicago is honouring 
his pledge to keep King George 
out of Chicago. A superintendent of 
schools has been suspended for cor¬ 
rupting the innocent minds of the 
children by telling them the truth 
about England. 

It seems very terrible, but we are 
much relieved to be assured that the 
children are not to be corrupted by 
being told the truth about Chicago. 

© 

It is more bearable to be always 
alone than to be never alone. 


Five Minutes From the 
Madding Crowd 

By a Lover of the Quiet Places 

It has been suggested that a notice should 
be put at the top and bottom of the Broad 
Walk calling attention to the Dutch Garden 
which lies five minutes away from the crowd 
for ever rushing past, not knowing. 

The C.N. thinks it one of the rarest bits of 
London, or of England. 

on don is the place where tired 
people most easily lose peace and 
find it again. Our great capital is the 
most tantalising of mother cities, first 
driving us desperate with her noise, 
then curing us with her beauty, her 
peace pools of rest, her green spaces. 

Green reigns triumphant over many 
a lordly acre now. Nature’s courts 
are being held, and Beauty comes 
there, not on a visit of an hour, but 
to stay for many a week. At dawn, 
and dusk, in sunshine and rain, there 
are lovely things to be seen. The 
Psalmist could hardly have been 
looking on a more exquisite sight 
than our great parks when he wrote 
those lines about green pastures and 
still waters. 

The Hidden Garden 

Tucked away here and there in the 
grassy stretches, hiding behind trees, 
are many things people would think it 
worth while to go on a long journey 
to see. One of these is the Dutch 
Garden, hidden away from sight. No. 
motor-car has ever intruded on its peace. 

It lies enclosed in a marvellous 
arbour walk, which in itself is a 
miracle, a long archway of twisted 
and plaited limes. A gardener would 
call it a pleached alley. No matter 
when we pass into this covered walk 
it is an enchantment. In sunshine 
the warm light peeps through' little 
crevices and makes a pattern on the 
ground. After rain it is so green and 
fair and scented that even this summer 
we could almost fall in love with wet 
weather, just for the sake of walking in 
our pleached alley. 

Old English Flowers 

There are peepholes carefully 
trained in the walls of the arbour walk, 
and through them and through the 
gateways we can spy the long level 
lines of the Dutch Garden, its quiet 
water, its enfolded peace. Rank upon 
rank the flowers grow behind the 
straight stone walks, mirrored in the 
straight-edged pool. The flowers are 
old English, like the lime alley : Sweet 
William and Canterbury bell and 
climbing roses. No glaring tropical 
plants are allowed to shock the 
tranquil tones of this place of peace. 
It is a jewel of beauty set in green. 1 

We are remfnded of those charming 
verses in Austin Dobson’s Garden Song: 

Here in this sequestered close 
Bloom the hyacinth and rose, 

Here beside the modest stock 
Flaunts the flaring hollyhock . . . 

All the seasons run their race 
In this quiet resting-place; 

Peach and apricot and fig 
Here will ripen and grow big . . . 
Here in alleys cool and green 
Far ahead the thrush is seen; 

Here along the southern wall 
Keeps the bee his festival; 

All is. quiet else—-afar 
Sounds of toil and turmoil are. 


Peler Puck Wants 
lo Know 



If we can be 
optimistic with 
misty optics ■ 
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The Half-Crown Sleeper 


BRITISH EMPIRE S 
SLAVES 

THE SHAME OF SIERRA 
LEONE 

Our Humiliating Appearance 
at the League of Nations 

AN EVIL THAT MUST STOP 

It is a long time since there came 
into English literature the stirring poem 
on the capture of two runaway slaves 
at Washington; now it comes as a 
terrible shock to find a British court of 
law declaring that it is lawful for a 
slave-owner to recapture two runaway 
slaves within the British Empire. 

Our poets fell us that “ slaves cannot 
breathe in England ” ; our history books 
tell us of the great Abolition Acts which 
declared that " from and after the first 
day of August, 1834, slavery shall be 
and is hereby utterly and forever 
abolished and declared unlawful through¬ 
out the British Colonies, plantations, 
and possessions abroad." 

The British Way 

Unfortunately, in spite of its sweeping 
wording, it is held that the Act does not 
apply to Protectorates or Protected 
States. There special legislation is 
required to deal with the customs of 
slavery we may find on taking possession. 
The British custom in these territories 
has been to substitute British for native 
law gradually as our authority extends. 

Our colony of Sierra Leone was 
established as a place of refuge first for 
African waifs from London and then 
for Africans rescued from slave ships. 
Llere, of course, slavery has been for¬ 
bidden from the first. 

Two Runaway Slaves 

But in the Sierra Leone Protectorate, 
behind the colony, slavery as a native 
institution has been tolerated, though 
greatly restricted. Dealing in slaves 
was at once declared unlawful, persons 
brought into the Protectorate for pur¬ 
poses of slave-dealing became free, and 
slaves already there were given the right 
to buy their own freedom. Last year it 
was enacted that children of slaves were 
born free, and that when a slave-owner 
died his slaves became free, and finally 
that no claim in respect of any slave 
should be entertained in any court of law. 

But now comes the case of the 
recapture of two runaway slaves. As 
soon as he heard of it the British 
Political Officer prosecuted the captors 
for assault. The local court convicted 
them, and they appealed to the Sierra 
Leone Supreme Court. Two out of three 
of, the Supreme Court judges, both 
Englishmen, • disagreed with the local 
judge, and the appeal was upheld. 
They said that as it was lawful to have 
slaves it must be lawful to catch them 
when they ran away. 

English Law and Local Customs 

But the third judge, Mr. Petrides, a 
Greek from Cyprus called to the Bar 
in London, dissented from the decision. 
He said that if the law would not 
support an owner’s claim to his slave 
it could not be said to support slavery 
or to justify the forcible recapture of a 
slave, and he pointed to the fact that 
English criminal law applies to the 
Protectorate, and that local customs 
“ repugnant to natural justice, equity, 
and good conscience ” could not be 
enforced. “ I have not the slightest 
doubt (he said) that it is repugnant to 
natural justice, equity, and good con¬ 
science that a man who has sought his 
freedom by flight should be forced back 
to slavery." 

If Mr. Petrides’s interpretation of the 
law of Sierra Leone is wrong the law of 
Sierra Leone must at once be altered. 
That is agreed on all hands. At the 
eighth annual Assembly of the League 
this month a report has been under 
consideration on the measures taken 
by members of the League to secure the 
abolition of slavery and slave conditions. 


A traveller has just returned from 
Finland with surprising informa¬ 
tion. He was able to get a sleeping-berth 
on the railway for-half-a-crown a night 
plus the ordinary third-class fare. 

In England, France, and Italy only 
rich people can afford such comfort. 
The poor must sit up all night. 

The third-class Finnish sleeping 
compartments have three berths, clothes 
racks, running water, and a mirror. 
Although in no way luxurious, every¬ 
thing is spotlessly clean. 

In Scandinavia the same accommoda¬ 
tion is available, but at five shillings a 
night. If such moderate charges were 
made night travelling might soon be¬ 
come popular in England. Itwould allow 


Included in that report is a statement 
by the British Colonial Office that 
domestic slavery in Sierra Leone was 
abolished by an Ordinance of last 
year ! Till this judgment of the Sierra 
Leone Supreme Court has been reversed 
the statement must remain untrue, and 
it is a humiliating position. 

The Slavery Commission of the League 
of Nations has stated that there are still 
at least five million slaves in the world 
today and that slavery has been found 
to exist in twenty countries. Evidently 
Abyssinia is not alone among the nations 
which hold slaves ; British West Africa 
seems to be one of them, and for that 
we are responsible. 


the holiday-maker an extra day at the 
sea which would otherwise have been 
spent in the train ; it would relieve the 
daytime crush; and it would mean 
more employment, as a night staff 
would be needed. > 

Many people who will not face the 
possibility of having to stand in an 
overcrowded carriage would take the 
train if they were certain .of a berth. 
Although railway travel is probably 
safer and more convenient than any 
other way of making a journey, the 
dread of overcrowding is driving many 
passengers to the motor-coach or the 
small car. If our railways are to hold 
their own they must prove themselves 
to be as up-to-date as those in Finland. 


RAIN BY THE SEA 
20,000 Tons of Cliff Collapse 

Marl Point, near Cromer, exists no 
longer. It has collapsed on to the sea¬ 
shore. A piece of cliff 200 feet high, a 
hundred yards long, and twenty yards 
wide has disappeared. • Happily the bulk 
of it went just before dawn or there 
might have been considerable loss of life, 
for it is a favourite spot of holiday 
visitors. A much smaller fall, of 70,tons, 
narrowly missed a party of children, 
although the spot had been railed off. 

This was not, apparently, a case of 
coast erosion by the sea, but was caused 
by the recent heavy rains. 


CRICKET FOR THE 
HEARTH 

GIVING US SOMETHING 
TO TALK ABOUT 

The King of Games Goes to 
Sleep After a Great Surprise 

ASTONISHING STRUGGLE 
FOR HIS CROWN 

King Cricket is like the trees which 
annually cast their leaves ; he hiber¬ 
nates. His winter sleep is at hand. But 
it will be cricket on the hearth for us, for 
he has left us something to talk about. 

His Court has been one of semi¬ 
mourning throughout the season. Rain 
ruined County matches by the dozen, 
and brought many great clubs to the 
brink of bankruptcy. Not only that; it 
affected the County Championship very 
seriously, and bestowed the laurels on 
the wrong team. 

The Team of the Year 

Lancashire is the champion county 
for the second season in succession, but 
weather prevented Notts from making 
it impossible for the Northern Eleven 
to gain the coveted honour. Notts has 
been really the team of the year, the best 
yet the most unfortunate side. P. F. 
Warner, Jack Hobbs, even some of the 
Lancashire men, and many other good 
judges predicted that Notts would re¬ 
turn to their ancient place at the head of 
the table, a position in which they were 
formerly unchallengeable. 

But midway through the season they 
lost their great young bowler Harold 
Larwood, who, playing for England in a 
representative match, damaged his knee 
badly, and served his side no more save 
for a brief spell in a single match, in which 
he finally broke down. Larwood has 
developed into the best fast bowler in 
the world, and with him Notts must 
have been invincible. 

To add to their troubles, Notts lost 
their captain, the famous England 
leader, Arthur Carr, in the vital con¬ 
cluding matches. In spite of all, however, 
they were at the head of the table up 
to the last match, and then, meeting 
Glamorgan, who had not won one match 
all through the season, they sustained an 
unexpected and overwhelming defeat. 

Decline of Yorkshire 

To the astonishment of the whole 
cricketing world they slipped back a 
point, and let Lancashire retain the 
supreme position. The Lancashire 
Eleven are grand fighters, but they are 
the luckiest team of recent years in thus 
having the laurels thrust upon them by 
another’s mishap. Everyone feels sorry 
for the luckless runners-up. 

The next most notable event has been 
the decline of the magnificent Yorkshire 
side. It is true they finished third, but 
their play has not been up to the old 
brilliant standard. The once incompar¬ 
able Wilfred Rhodes scored only 481 
runs, and, instead of heading the bowling 
averages, his wickets numbered but 77, 
and cost slightly more than 20 funs each. 
Yorkshire needs new men ; as George 
Hirst says, " Her middle batting has 
gone, and her bowling has lost its sting.” 

How the Counties Fared 

Kent has played splendid but incon¬ 
sistent cricket; Derby, once so dull and 
drab, has shown dazzling form at times ; 
Gloucester has had the batsman of the 
year in Walter Hammond and the best 
of living left-hand bowlers in the veteran 
Charles Parker. Leicester has been 
bright and dangerous, Surrey powerful 
as ever in batting, Sussex a model in the 
field, Warwick miserably served by the 
weather, Middlesex disappointing, Essex 
alternately rocket and stick, but full of 
promise for the future. 

The season, is over, but it leaves us 
topics for many a winter night’s chat, 
when we shall once again summon 
cricket to the hearth. 


THE GIANT GRASSHOPPER 



Tha steeplejack climbing up to the Grasshopper 



Workmen cleaning the giant Grasshopper 


The Grasshopper on the Royal Exchange, one of London’s famous landmarks, has just been 
cleaned and regilded. These pictures of the men at work show the enormous size of the Grass¬ 
hopper, which looks so small when seen from the pavement below 
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AN AMAZING LITTLE 
CREATURE 

ITS CITY OF HALLS AND 
CORRIDORS 

The Great Queen, the Tiny 
King, and a Race of Slaves 

WORLD OF THE TERMITE 

By Our Natural Historian 

Scientists . believe that the great 
struggle of the future will lie, not 
between human armies, but between 
insects and mankind ; and they cannot 
predict the outcome. 

What would an insect-governed world 
be like ? One aspect is clearly presented 
to us in a fascinating work by Maurice 
Maeterlinck, the famous Belgian, on 
the Life of the White Ant, a trans¬ 
lation of which is published at six 
shillings by Allen and Unwin. 

Maeterlinck has not made his re¬ 
searches among the termites, to give 
white ants their true name; he has 
searched all the books on the subject 
and distilled the material into a narra¬ 
tive of pure marvel, without exaggera¬ 
tion, without excessive colour. 

A Wrong Comparison 

The mistake he makes is in constantly 
instituting comparisons between human 
civilisation and termite civilisation. The 
two cannot rightly be compared. Man 
has soul, compassion, mind, imagina¬ 
tion ; he can recall and record the past, 
he can foretell the movements of the 
stars for ten thousand years ; he can 
predict the tides of every sea; he 
can modify natural life and produce a 
score of fruits from one stock. 

The termite stands in the scale of 
social organisation higher, perhaps, than 
the Australian Aborigines yet observe 
the course of its life. A termite sheds 
its skin and eats it. If it dies its com¬ 
panions. eat its body. If it dies in 
thousands the excess corpses are care¬ 
fully stored in a death chamber till they 
rot and can be eaten at leisure by the 
survivors. We covet light and sweet¬ 
ness ; they thrive only in subterranean 
gloom and horror, building tunnels of 
cement even up and down the trees 

which they pillage of foliage. 

Galleries that Run for Miles 

Nevertheless, apart from illogical 
comparisons, the termites are miracles 
of individual and cooperative efficiency. 
They number over 1200 species and 
. exist practically in all hot countries, the 
supreme architects and builders of the 
dry land. In parts of Australia and 
Africa they make human life impossible. 
The termitary, as their home is called, 
is a true city of halls and corridors, 
nurseries, storehouses; and in a royal 
chamber dwells the queen, which is 
twenty times as big as the workers and 
lays from 10 million to 30 million eggs a 
year—say one egg a second. 

We speak of ant cities, and termi¬ 
taries deserve the name, for, while the 
. underground galleries run for miles in 
some places, the upper defences rise 
• into actual hills, 20 feet and more 
high, and of such perfect cement that 
f a steel axe cannot break them. 

Cities of Cement 

In Elizabethville, Upper Katanga, in 
order to make a way for a road dyna¬ 
mite was used, and the remains of the 
termitary stand at each side as - high 
as the bungalows built there; at 
Sakania the debris of a termitary blown 
up in order to make the railway rose 
above the funnels of the engines. 

A traveller in North Paraguay, espy¬ 
ing what he took to be a human city 
with domed houses, found that he 
had come to a colony of termitaries 
which had a circumference of four 
leagues. All these great Cities are built 
of cement formed in the body of the 
insect, with the addition of grains of 
sand and chewed wood. As a spider 
turns its food into silk for its web so 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



A grateful patient at Lambeth Poor 
Law hospital sent a hundred guineas 
in additjon to the cost of his keep there. 

A seven-foot shark has been killed by 
a steamer’s propeller in the Manchester 
Ship Canal. 

The Navy ration of lemon juice with 
rum is to be replaced by orange juice 
without rum. 

A Girl Shipmaster 

A Norwegian girl of 19 has won a 
master’s certificate entitling her to the 
command of steamers up to 250 tons. 

Bermondsey’s Babies 

The infant death-rate for Ber¬ 
mondsey has been reduced in 25 years 
from 200 to 60 a thousand. 

Australia’s Savings 

The national savings of Australia are 
equal to /42b for each man, woman, 
and child.- 

The New Lambeth Bridge 

Work has begun on the new Lambeth 
Bridge, which is expected to be com¬ 
pleted in four years. 

Five Generations 

Five generations of one family live in 
a cottage atBebington, near Birkenhead. 
Their ages are 98, 61, 42, 20 years, 
and 14 months. 

100,000 More Cars 

The number of motor vehicles in use 
in Britain went up last year by 237,000 
and is now 1,750,000. Cars increased 
by 100,000. 

An Egg Laid in a Saucepan 

A sparrow flew into the kitchen of a 
house at Ashfordby, near Melton Mow-, 
bray, laid an egg in a saucepan, and flew 
away again. 

The Turkish Day of Rest 

The Constantinople Chamber of Com¬ 
merce proposes that the Turkish day of 
rest should in future be Sunday instead 
of Friday. 

Rubber and Sunlight 

According to the United States Bureau 
of Standards, when rubber articles are 
exposed to sunlight the darker rubber 
lasts longest. 

Huge Fruit Imports 

Nearly 50 million pounds’ worth of 
fruit was imported into the United 
Kingdom in 1925, as compared with an 
average of about ten million pounds’ 
worth in the five years before the war. 

Blackberrying 

Two hundred men, three seaplanes, 
and bloodhounds searched three days 
for five boys lost while holiday-making 
in a forest near Quebec. They found 
them cheerfully eating blackberries. 


Continue! from the previous column 

the termite converts its diet of flesh, 
fungus, and wood into cement for a 
citadel that lasts as long as coral. 

Life in a termitary is terrible, for all 
its amazing organisation. The workers 
are blind ; the huge horned soldiers 
cannot feed themselves, but are at the 
mercy of the slaves. 

Fortunately, termites cannot live in 
a cold or temperate climate, or they 
would ruin us. They devour all wood¬ 
work in their neighbourhood, trees, the 
timber of houses, furniture, carts, linen, 
paper, clothes, shoes, provisions. " A 
farmer in Queensland will leave a cart 
in a meadow at evening ; next morning 
all he finds is the iron.” 

Another picture in this entrancing 
book is of the events following the 
return of a. planter who has been a 
week away from home : 

“ All is as it was, nothing seems 
changed or suggestive of enemy occu-. 
pation. He sits down on a chair ; it 
collapses. He tries to catch hold of the 
table; it falls flat on the floor. He 
leans against the pillar in the centre ; it 
comes away, dragging the whole roof 
down in a cloud of dust.” 

Such are but a tithe of the wonders 
the termites perform, and never have 
the records been brought more attract¬ 
ively together than in MaeterlinckA 
' wonderful new book. E. A. B. 


A LITTLE MORE 
WISDOM WANTED 

Killing by Kindness 
at the Zoo 

VISITORS WHO MEAN 
WELL AND DO ILL 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo has many difficulties to 
overcome in order to keep its wild 
creatures in good health, and by no 
means the least of these difficulties is the 
disastrous effect of unsuitable food and 
indigestible articles given to the animals 
by visitors. 

Certain animals have extremely deli¬ 
cate digestions and very little common 
sense where food is concerned, and 
consequently on several cages in the 
Gardens there appears a notice " Please 
do not feed this animal.” But, alas! 
there are thoughtless people who regard 
this request as unreasonable and not 
to be taken seriously, and the result 
during the busy season, when the 
keepers have not time to watch visitors, 
is that the Zoo’s sick-list is a long one. 
Swift Punishment 

The greatest sufferers from indigestion 
are the baby chimpanzees and other 
young apes, for, like human babies, 
they are attracted by bright-coloured 
articles, though their punishment follows 
swiftly when they begin to show signs 
of internal troubles and a large quantity 
of castor oil is administered. 

Another stupid feeder is the giraffe, 
and the keeper keeps a stern eye on the 
diet of these creatures, for it is thought 
that Maggie, a large specimen that has 
lived in the menagerie for eighteen 
years, remains strong and healthy 
simply because she is allowed only Zoo 
rations. Delicate and rare birds must 
not be fed rashly. The birds of para¬ 
dise would,- if they had the chance, eat 
until they fell in a fit. Members of the 
cat tribe are too sensible to eat bread 
and monkey-nuts thrown by ignorant 
admirers, and although monkeys have a 
reputation for greed they rarely eat 
more than is good for them, or touch 
improper food, for they are fastidious 
eaters. But these mischievous animals 
steal and receive playthings which bring 
sorrow to them, and one monkey re¬ 
cently cut his arm open with a penknife 
which was given to him. 

Tin-Opener Swallowed 

Sometimes the attacks of indigestion 
are fatal, as in the case of a rare and 
valuable Arctic hare which died from 
the effects of a meal of lettuce given by a 
visitor. An ostrich has also died through 
trying to digest a large tin-opener which 
was carelessly thrown into the cage-. 
Ostriches are said to be able to digest 
anything, and this bird had made some 
daring but successful tests of its capa¬ 
bility, for in its body were found several 
pennies, a cap, and a keeper’s badge, 

These are only a few of the disasters 
caused by thoughtlessness at the Zoo, 
all of which could be avoided if visitors 
would respect notices and treat the 
animals as if they were small children by 
feeding them on wholesome food, such as 
fruit and vegetables. The greatest treat 
the apes can be given is a slice of 
cucumber or a tomato. 


A RADIUM WEDDING 

Everybody has heard or read of silver, 
golden, and diamond weddings? 

A new expression has been coined by 
the French to designate the seventieth 
anniversary of a marriage. This is 
known as the Radium Wedding, and an 
old couple, Monsieur and Madame 
Clerjand, who were both born in 1836 
in a small town in the department of the 
Charente, have ..just celebrated that 
important event. 


September 17, 1927 

The Musical 
Clown 

A Queer Tale from Paris 

A pathetic story of a clown, a guitar, 
and a policeman which sounds more like 
fable than fact was reported not long 
ago from the French capital. 

A poor old clown who had seen 
brighter days was walking despondently 
and hungry along one of the dismal 
streets of the city when he spied a 
guitar hanging temptingly near the open 
window of a house on the ground floor. 

Being down in fortune and wishing 
to earn a few sous, he took the guitar 
and hurried with it to another quarter 
of the town. In the hazy moonlight he 
struck up a serenade. But, alas! mis¬ 
fortune dogged his steps ; a policeman 
from a neighbouring street, attracted 
by the melody, appeared upon the scene. 
“ How delightful! ” sighed the man of the 
law, and, coming up close to the musician, 
recognised his own guitar ! 

“ Come along with me, my friend,” 
said he, as he led the poor old man to the 
police-station. Trembling with fear, the 
man explained how he came to be in 
possession of the guitar, and with tears 
in his eyes implored pity. 

We do not know the end of the story, 
but we hope things will go well with the 
musical clown. 

THE QUEEN’S LETTERS 
Boy Scouts and the Royal Mail 

Two Birmingham Boy Scouts, Leonard 
Jackson and Basil Barber, will long 
remember their brief career as postmen, 
and if they do not enter the Post Office 
permanently it will not be because they 
know nothing of the romance of that 
great institution. 

For they were private postmen to the 
Queen. When the Queen went to stay 
for a short holiday at Castle Bromwich 
Hall, near Birmingham, it was arranged 
that the boys should bring her letters 
every day. 

Promptly at four each morning they 
were up, to present themselves an hour 
later at the railway-station, where they 
met the mail and received the letters for 
the Queen. These they delivered at 
Castle Bromwich Hall much earlier 
than the. local postman would have 
on his round. 

BRITAIN LEADS THE 
WORLD 

The Tree-Fellers of Devon 

There is one great industry at least 
in which Britain still leads the world. 

Two young men from Devon won 
a tree-felling competition at Dunster 
Castle, in Somerset, and a man of world 
experience who watched the work 
declared that nothing he had seen in 
New Zealand, America, Canada, France, 
or Germany could compare with the 
finished exhibition of the Devon men. 

AMERICA NEARER TO 
GENEVA 

Attitude to the League 

Slowly but surely America is coming 
nearer to Geneva. 

At the World Conference called by the 
League at Geneva on International 
Communications her delegates said 
America attached great importance to 
this Conference, and to the Conferences 
on Economic Relations, which enabled 
her to profit by the experience of other 
nations ; and she intended in future to 
take part in all International Confer¬ 
ences convened by the League or by any 
other international organisation. So 
the world moves. 
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SIX CONTINENTS 
OR FIVE? 

MYSTERIES OF THE POLES 

The Glamour and Glory of 
the Great White Solitudes 

NORTHWARD-HO FOR 
NEW HOMES 

Rarely does a scientific lecture prove 
so exciting as that delivered before the 
British Association by Dr. R. N. Rud- 
mose-Brown the explorer, President of 
the Geography Section. The address 
was rich in stimulation, full of the 
mysteries of the unmapped ways of 
land and sea, and the message running 
through it all was " We must go and 
see if we want to know.” 

In spite of all the expeditions Farthest 
South we do not know if Antarctica is a 
continent, whether we have six conti¬ 
nents or five ; we cannot tel! if ever 
there was an Arctic continent, though 
the Arctic Ocean seems a comparatively 
new development on the Earth’s sur¬ 
face. The mountains of Antarctica seem 
but a continuation of the Andes of South 
America, to which they are still linked 
by a submarine chain ; and Australia 
and New Zealand appear once to have 
formed part of the same enormous land 
mass, the whole possibly connecting up 
with Africa, 

Fiercest Winds on Earth 

Why is it that the Antarctic blizzards 
bring the fiercest winds on Earth, that a 
severe winter in the South Orkneys 
brings drought three years later to 
the grain growing region of Argentina ? 
And how comes the ice of Labrador and 
Greenland to affect British weather, 
and the waters of American and Siberian 
rivers to affect the currents and ice 
movements of the Arctic Ocean ? 

Dr. Brown shows us that it is a 
mystery how the enormous ice sheet of 
Antarctica formed in the conditions that 
prevailed, and reminds us. that Siberia 
escaped during our great Ice Age and 
had a humid climate. 

There are great stretches of the Arctic 
waters yet unexplored ; Antarctica, 
investigated hitherto only with a view 
to finding bases for a dash to the South 
Pole, is practically unknown territory. 
Is it all solid land, or is.it mainly float¬ 
ing ice, like that at the North Pole ? 
Here is work for the explorer. 

The White Man’s Home 

It is doubtful, in Dr. Brown’s opinion, 
whether white men will ever be able 
to live permanently in the Tropics, 
save in the heights ; the coloured races; 
he thinks, will possess the hot lands. 
So he foresees the expansion of hardy 
people toward the North, there to live 
in constant touch with civilisation, yet 
self-supporting and trading. ■ 

There will be no return of the super¬ 
stitious terror of the Arctic night which 
made the early sailors, released from 
gaol to roam and settle, pray to be 
taken back to prison, even to the 
gallows, rather than left to winter 
in Spitsbergen. He believes that Alaska 
and other Arctic tundras will pasture 
fifty million reindeer, and perhaps five 
times as many musk oxen, and ten 
times as many sheep as Australia now 
supports. 

The Call of the North 

Meat, leather, wool, furs, and minerals 
will occupy the time and make the 
money of the future Northerners, free 
men amid the hardships and glories of 
the North. There is something of the 
gallant, practical poet ini Dr. Brown : 

Let us probe the silent placer, let us seek what 
luck betide us; 

Let iis journey to a. lonely land I know. 

There's a whisper on the night wind, there’s a 
star agleam to guide us, 

And the wind is calling, calling—let us go. 

. His call will not only stir the minds of 
the young ; it will make veterans yearn 
to revisit the scenes of their sufferings 
and successes. 


One Day This Week 

IN ART 

The Builder of Versailles 

Louis XIV was born on September 16 , 163S. 

- On September 16, 1638, was born 
Louis the Fourteenth of France, who 
gave his name to a century and altered 
the history of Europe. 

He was called the Sun King, flattered 
as if he were an Eastern monarch. There 
was a spell in his career when the whole 
Continent feared him. As a king he was a 
despot of the finest order ; his actual 
character will not bear looking into. 
Nowadays this poor little big man, this 
tyrant, is almost forgotten save for 
certain things which he brought about. 
One of them was the building of the 
palace of Versailles. 

A Palace from a Chateau 

Versailles is in itself the whole history 
of the art of Louis XIV’s century. The 
French Renaissance, which had pro¬ 
duced so many lovely buildings, like the 
chateaux of the Loire and part of the 
Louvre, had died out. A great feeling 
for classic architecture had grown up in 
Rome, and this style appealed to the 
sense of grandeur of the French king. 
He and his minister Colbert dictated the 
art of France, and the result was what 
is called the Colossal style of later 17th- 
century France. 

Colbert successfully reorganised the 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture in 
Paris. He formed a French academy in 
Rome and sent the best pupils there' to 
study the new-old classic art and copy 
masterpieces for Louis. Bernini, the 
Pope’s architect, was brought over, and 
hectored everybody on the weakness of 
existing French architecture. 

Presently the king found that he did 
not possess a palace big enough to live 
in, and decided to build one round the 
old hunting chfiteau at Versailles, which 
had been set up at the beginning of the 
century. Le Vau, an architect, was 
commanded to design a palace in the 
grand manner. He obeyed, and flung 
out enormous wings on either side the 
original building. Another architect, 
Mansart, followed him, and he extended 
the group north and south so that the 
palace was over a quarter of a mile long. 

The Home of Magnificence 

Size and grandeur were the keynotes 
of this creation. A clever designer laid 
out the parks so that skilfully-planned 
perspectives in avenues of trees and lines 
of water gave an illusion of vastness to 
the palace and grounds. For fifteen 
years, from 1670 to 1685, the entire 
genius of France was concentrated on 
building and decorating this home for 
the tyrant king. Magnificent statuary 
adorned the garden, terraces, and arbours. 

The halls of the interior might have 
been a museum of the art of the period. 
From the Gobelins factory came the 
furniture, many lovely Boulle cabinets 
among the rich and ornate things. 
Tapestries, mirrors, goldsmith’s and 
silversmith’s work, made . the palace 
beautiful. To a large group of artists, 
directed by Le Brun, was committed 
the task of painting ceilings and walls 
with pictures immortalising the magnifi¬ 
cence of Louis. 

Le Brun’s Crowning Glory 

■ The interior decoration reached its 
highest mark in the Ambassadors’ 
Staircase, built in coloured marbles, and 
the Galerie des Glaces, whose ceiling 
Le Brun himself designed. These paint¬ 
ings took the form of a superb flattery. 
They were mythological and historical 
pictures in which Louis v r as the god, 
dispensing terror and judgment, whole 
armies and cities wilting before him. 

These grand decorations are black 
with time, and Versailles shows but a 
ragged remnant of its former glory. 
One has to imagine the life and colour, 
the gallant figures moving to and fro in 
the great halls, shimmering in satin and 
silk and jewels, the music, the fetes in the 
park. The effect must have been superb. 
Louis was always magnificent; Versailles 
was his most magnificent gesture. 


WILD LIFE GOES 
SOUTH 

NEW NEW ZEALANDERS 

The Strange Problem of 
Changing Habits and Seasons 

MOOSE AND WAPITI ACROSS 
THE OCEAN 

The C.N. has often recorded progress 
in the settlement and prosperity of 
bird, beast, and flower carried over 
wild seas to New Zealand, and is now 
able to add a word on two huge deer, 
the American moose and the wapiti, 
which are thriving there. 

There is much interest for us all in 
the establishment of these new New 
Zealand herds in a land which now 
possesses every species of domestic 
animal that the Motherland has, and 
wild or semi-wild creatures, such as the 
chamois, red deer, and so forth, from 
Europe. For we must not forget that 
all these splendid creatures now inhabit 
a land which, when white men first 
arrived, had no mammal bigger than the 
native bat and certain rats introduced 
by the Maoris. 

Summer at Christmas 

We gave America every one of her 
domestic and farm animals, and now 
she sends out native moose and wapiti in 
return. But here comes a puzzle. The 
American climate has its winter when we 
have ours, but New Zealand has her 
high summer at Christmas and her mid¬ 
winter during our midsummer. How 
do her imported animals change their 
habits to meet the changed seasons ? 

The moose is born in May at home, so 
as to benefit by the vegetation of the 
approaching summer, but in New 
Zealand May leads to winter In 
Europe and America the male moose 
sheds his enormous antlers in January, 
grows them again during summer, and 
is fully armed and ready to battle for 
mates by August. In New Zealand, 
with all seasons reversed, the change 
was drastic : fawns to be born at a new 
time, winter coats to be grown for a 
midsummer winter, the time of antler¬ 
growing modified. 

Adaptable Nature 

All has__ gone well, however. The 
moose and wapiti are now New Zealand 
herds a dozen years old. They have 
waxed strong and they multiply, so 
that evidently Nature enables them to 
conform to the message of the thermo¬ 
meter, and not to that of the calendar. 
Yet Australian birds in England have 
been known to lay their eggs and hatch 
their young during a bitter, snowy 
Christmas, when Australia, their home, 
.was broiling in sunshine. 

These huge mammals seem to have 
improved on that. 

IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
ABRAHAM 
A Scholar Sits Down in 
Babylon 

On a great mound of crumbled brick 
which had once been a Babylonian 
temple a man sat down to get his 
breath. He was a scholar and a mis¬ 
sionary who had made a pilgrimage 
to Ur of the Chaldees, and we have 
just been reading what he saw there. 

Where there had once been two 
proud cities, Ur and Eridu, there were 
only two mounds, and instead of the 
farms, fields, and canals which once 
stretched .between them there .was 
nothing but desert sand. 

Among bits of broken pottery on the 
mound his eye was caught by a round 
mass of black stone with a circular 
hollow 7 , scratched with circular lines. 
It had evidently once been a door 
socket, and the lines were made by the 
turning of the door. There was an 
inscription on the stone : it was of a 
king who died before Abraham was born! 
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JUPITER AT HIS 
NEAREST 

DOES HE AFFECT THE 
EARTH ? 

Interesting Problem that Arises 
Every Eleven Years 

STORMS ON THE SUN 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Next Thursday, September 22, Jupiter 
will be at his nearest to us, 367,600,000 
miles away. There is nothing so bright 
in the south-east sky. in the evening, so he 
may be readily identified. About mid¬ 
night, Greenwich time, he is due south. 

Jupiter has come exceptionally close 
to our world this year, and also to the 
Sun, a circumstance of very great in¬ 
terest in view of the possible effect on our 
little planet, which just now happens 
to be in between the two. Jupiter, 
therefore, appears at his brightest and 
largest at the present time. 

While Jupiter when at aphelion, or 
his farthest from the Sun, would be 
411 million miles away from us, he is 
this year 43,400,000 miles nearer. This 



The relative apparent sizes of Jupiter when 
at his nearest in 1921 and 1927 

is owing to the fact that he is very close 
to perihelion, or his nearest point to 
the Sun, which occurs about October 6. 

This much greater proximity of 
Jupiter, a world 1300 times the size of 
our own, unquestionably has some 
effect on the Earth ; but to what extent 
is not known, apart from gravitational 
perturbations. Now, it happens that 
this year and next the Sun is at about 
his maximum of sunspot activity, that 
is, of cyclonic storm and upheaval. 
At these times there is a great outpour¬ 
ing of electro-magnetic energy from the 
Sun ; in fact,’ all solar energy becomes 
intensified and unsteady. This induces 
disturbed electro-magnetic conditions, 
climatic extremes, and an unsettled and 
stormy state of things on Earth. 

The effects of this are perceptible in 
many ways : on vegetation, tree growth, 
lake levels, and so forth, which are 
sure to coincide with the Sun’s eleven- 
year cycle of disturbance. 

This being so, a very interesting 
problem arises: To what extent does 
Jupiter respond to these solar outbursts ? 
Or is he in any way responsible ? For 
it is singular that about 11 years should 
elapse between each approach of Jupiter 
to the Sun ; yet his proximity to the 
Sun does not always coincide with the 
Sun’s eleven-year recurrence of storm 
and eruptive activity. 

The Sun’s Effect on Jupiter . 

While it takes Jupiter 11 years and 
314 days to revolve round the Sun and 
so return to perihelion, the Sun’s return 
to maxima takes, on an average, about 
11 years and 40 days; consequently 
Jupiter’s proximity and the .sunspot 
activity only occasionally coincide. 

Obviously Jupiter’s proximity does 
not cause the Sun’s disturbed state. 
As, however, Jupiter is 43J million miles 
nearer to the Sun this year than he was 
in 1921, and the Sun appears about 
one-eighth wider as seen from the 
great planet, a great increase in solar 
light and heat on Jupiter will result. 

As the Sun is also in a highly-disturbed 
state the effect on Jupiter will, be 
considerable. Already Jupiter shows 
eyidence of stormy activity by the ap¬ 
pearance of numerous spots indicating 
cyclonic storms, as on the Sun. 

This is a most favourable opportunity 
for finding out to what extent they react 
upon us and our world. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening Saturn south¬ 
west, Jupiter and Uranus south-east. 
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THE RIVER PIRATES 


A Tale of Adventure 

CHAPTER 49 
The Castaway Returns 

HU destruction of the pirate, 
flotilla was more thorough 
than Michael had dared, to hope. 
Several of the junks sank after 
burning for an hour or so ; others, 
driven on to the mudbanks of the 
creek, continued to smoulder there. 
Some of the smaller vessels had 
escaped the fires, but even of these 
the majority' had sunk under the 
weight of the scores of frantic 
Chinese who had leaped or scrambled 
into them for safety. 

As soon as it was possible to pass 
downstream Michael and his more 
efficient helpers set off in the motor- 
boats and picked up individuals 
or parties of the pirates who had 
been stranded on islets in the 
swamps bordering the creeks or had 
gained a footing on the flats. 
Most of these were unarmed, having 
left their vessels in the first frenzy 
of panic. 

“ What arc we to do with them, 
Bunce ? " Michael asked. 

" Let ’em alone and they’ll come 
home,” replied the boatswain. 

" Quite so ; but if we leave them 
they’ll be capable of more mischief. 

I think that we had better take 
them back to the fort; there are 
two or three lorclias still afloat, 
and we can tow them up. Then we 
shall have to send word' to Hong 
Kong or somewhere, and the proper 
authorities . will take over the 
responsibility'.” 

The rescued Chinese were crowded 
on board the lorchas, which were 
then taken in tow by the motor- 
boats. On arriving at the fort the 
prisoners were interned in the cages, 
one of which had been occupied by 
Larry, and in such of the sheds and 
outbuildings as could be firmly shut. 

It was not till some time after¬ 
wards that Michael learned the fate 
of some of the pirates who had got 
to land and escaped over the 
swamps. They were hunted down 
by the villagers and peasants whom 
they had oppressed, and few of 
them were ever seen again. 

When Larry and his brother had 
retailed each to the other the 
events of that crowded morning 
they' found that Tim Bunce and 
Ah Sung had been busy in prepar¬ 
ing a feast. 

1 " It’s right and proper to cele¬ 
brate a victory, sir,”, said Bunce, 
" and my only sorrow is that the 
victuals ain’t exactly what you’d 
call sumptuous. Porterhouse steak, 
now', that,would be something like ; 
but you can’t get it in these parts. 
To tell the truth, sir,” he added, 
with a side look at Ah Sung, “ I 
couldn’t' exactly say what the 
fellow has got in those dishes ; but 
he says they’re alio plopa, sail 
plenty' muchee likee all same, so 
I’suppose y'ou won’t be poisoned.” 

“ I could eat anything,” said 
Michael, laughing. " I haven’t 
had a good square meal for day's.” 

The feast was spread in the 
largest room of the principal house. 
It v r as shared by Michael and 
Larry, Bunce, ' Chang, ' Captain 
Richards, and several of his men. 
Ah Sung acting as butler. Three 
of r the villagers were posted at the 
door to ensure privacy. 

,1'During the meal the conversation 
turned mainly' on the proper course 
to take with the prisoners. There 
was a considerable stock of provi¬ 
sions, but it would have to be 
replenished if the prisoners were to 
be kept for any length of time. 
Having the motor-boats in their 
possession, the Englishmen could 
make'their way to Macao or Hong 
Kong at once, but Michael felt 
that he was not justified in leaving 
the place until he had a reasonable 
assurance that the pirates ivere no 
longer dangerous. 

“ You’ll never stop piracy' alto¬ 
gether in Chinese waters,” said 
Captain Richards. “ The country 
is too immense ; you can’t police it 
thoroughly. Of course, our Navy 
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has kept the mischief under for 
generations, but not squashed it, 
and now that the whole country' is 
in a state of chaos you must expect 
the pirates to pop up again.” 

Well, perhaps these fellows will 
be quiet for a bit now that we’ve 
got their captain,” said Michael. ’’ I 
propose to run Ming Wang Tang to 
Hong Kong, and then-” 

At this moment there was a sud¬ 
den* scuffle outside the door, and a 
clamour of high-pitched voices. 
Silence fell at the table, and Ah 
Sung rushed to the door his voice 
raised in shrill expostulation. ■ He 
was almost knocked down by' the 
bursting-in of the door, and the 
inrush of a powerfully-built Chinese, 
who had forced his way past the 
sentinel villagers. Ah Sung col¬ 
lared him ; for a few moments 
there was a brisk wrestling bout, 
accompanied by a duet of Chinese 
abuse. Then Ah Sung suddenly' 
released the man and came toward 
his master. 

He say he belongcy' talkcc sah,” 
said the boy. “ My savvy he all 
same : my look-see fella belongey 
in sea that time two pieces sah go 
wailo shootee in Bantam.” 

From. this extraordinary sen¬ 
tence, poured out with great 
rapidity, and from a long look at 
the intruder Michael understood 
that it was the man whom he and 
Larry had rescued from drowning 
when they were on their shooting 
expedition. He stood before 
Michael, made a low obeisance, and 
said a few words hurriedly in 
Chinese, of which all. that the 
Englishmen understood was the 
name Ming Wang Tang. 

“ What does he say'. Ah Sung ? ” 
Michael demanded. 

" He say Ming Wang Tang done 
bunko,” said Ah Sung impressively’. 

• " Escaped, has he ? "cried Michael, 
springing up. “ Just hold this fel¬ 
low while I go and see. Chang, 
come with me to interpret.” 

With Chang he hurried from the 
room. Investigation soon proved 
the truth of the man’s story. Ming 
Wang Tang had escaped. The man 
who had been in charge of him 
protested that he was safe before 
Michael had returned from his 
expedition down the creek, and 
supposed that he had somewhat 
relaxed his vigilance in the excite¬ 
ment caused by' the news of what 
had happened. 

" That means he was bribed, I 
suppose ? ” said Michael to Chang. 

“ Not much doubt about it,” 
returned Chang. 

" I wonder if that fellow had a 
hand in it ? But, if so, why' raise 
the alarm ? And who is the fellow ? 
Have you seen him before ? ” 

Chang had not seen him, nor, 
when the villager? were questioned, 
did any of them know how or 
when he had entered the fort. The 
man himself, when questioned by 
Chang, refused to give an account 
of himself, his surliness reminding 
Michael of his strange attitude when 
rescued from the sea. 

" Does he know where Ming 
Wang Tang is likely to make for ? " 
asked Michael. 

With some eagerness the man 
replied that lie believed he knew, 
and was ready to act as guide. 

" But where is it ? " Michael 
persisted. ' ' 

The man refused to tell. To 
Chang’s further questions he re¬ 
turned a sullen silence. In the 
end he said once more that he would 
act as guide, adding : “ And it will 
be well to hasten, or you will be 
too late.” 

CHAPTER 50 

A Shot in the Dark 

he man’s -manner was so 
positive, so assured, that 
Michael was ready to trust him, 
to a certain extent. But when he 
gathered a little band together to 
follow this strange guide he took 
care that all were well armed from 
stores in the fort. With him were 
Larry and Bunce, Chang and Ah 


Sung, Lo Fing (who would not be 
left out), and two or three other 
Chinese villagers who had proved 
their mettle. They hurried along 
the path at full speed, the guide 
leadin'g by a few yards, Michael 
coming next, keeping his revolver 
handy' in case of treachery. 

Every' now and then the guide 
halted and looked expectantly 
ahead. But he spoke no word to 
indicate what he was looking for; 
he had relapsed into his former 
taciturnity'. 

The forced march was uneventful 
until they came to the spot where 
the path forked, one track leading 
to the village, the other to the path 
across the swamp. There was no 
halting here; the guide struck 
unhesitatingly into the swamp track. 
Still there was nothing to be seen. 

“ Are we on a wild-goose chase, 
I wonder ? ” Michael remarked to 
Larry. “ Wang has had a good start.” 

“We can't tell how long. It’s 
a queer business, but wc can only 
go on now.” 

Presently* they' came to the clump 
of bushes behind which Mirski 
and his men had ambushed Michael. 
Here the guide stopped once more 
and again peered eagerly ahead. 
In the distance, a little to the right, 
the upper w'alls of the joss-house 
could be seen; but no living 
creature was in view. 

Apparently' satisfied, the guide 
was about to proceed when he 
suddenly stopped and pointed to 
the left in the direction of the 
swamp. All eyes followed the line 
of his extended arm, and caught 
sight of a figure furtively dodging 
from one clump of reeds to another 
on the marsh. Michael’s party 
stood in a group, watching. 

The figure (a mere blur in the 
distance, too far off to be identified) 
was making toward the] joss-house. 

" Ming Wang Tang" ? ” asked 
Michael. 

“ No; not a Chinese,” replied 
the guide bluntly'. 

“ Ask him if he knows who it is, 
Chang.” 

Chang questioned the man, and 
reported: “ He says he thinks 

so, but he can’t be sure.” 

“ What are we halting for, then?” 

No answer could be got from 
the guide. He stood gazing fixedly 
at the remote moving figure, only 
taking a few steps forward so as to 
get a view of the door of the joss- 
house. Then again he stood still 
until the man had slipped into 
the doorway. When he had dis¬ 
appeared the guide grunted, clicked 
his fingers, and set off at a rapid pace, 
leading straight to the joss-house. 

“ A queer business, as you said, 
Larry',” remarked Michael. 

The guide was careful to take 
advantage of whatever cover the 
ground afforded, and as they 
approached the building he put 
his fingers to his lips, enjoining 
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silence. Wondering what his in¬ 
tention was and what was going 
on within the walls of that mys¬ 
terious ruin, the party' silently 
followed him. On reaching the 
broken wall surrounding the place he 
took out his knife and stole toward 
the entrance alone, as if he had 
forgotten the existence of the rest. 

“ What are we to do ? ” Larry 
questioned with his eyes. 

Michael’s answer was to signal 
the others to stand fast and Larry 
to accompany him. Together they' 
crept into the entrance porch, 
Michael clutching his revolver. 
They came to the door, which was 
partly open. Silently pushing it, 
they entered the room where they 
had witnessed that dramatic scene 
a week or two before. 

And here another shock aw'aited 
them. Prone in the centre of the 
room lay the body of a man, face 
downward, with the guide bending 
over him. The brothers hastened 
forward. ■ The clothes of the fallen 
man were caked with mud, and a 
dark stain was oozing down and 
spreading over the floor. Michael 
pulled the guide away angrily; 
but then he noticed that the knife 
in the man’s hand was clean and 
unspotted ; it was not he who had 
dealt that felon blow in the back. 

“ Help me,” Michael murmured 
to Larry. 

They examined the wounded 
man, the guide leaving them and 
moving, around the room as if in 
search of something. 

“ It's Mirski,” whispered Michael. 
“ He’s done for.” 

“ Can’t we do anything ? ” 

“ No good. He's unconscious. 
Poor wretch ! ” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

" Let’s get Bunce in ; he’ll be 
able to tell us.” 

Larry went out and returned, 
followed by Bunce and the rest of 
the party. A moment’s inspection 
assured the boatswain that Mirski 
was beyond help: 

Meanwhile the guide, paying 
no attention to any'ono, was still 
prowling about the room. 

” What is lie looking for, Chang ? ” 
asked Michael. 

“ Wang, he says ; he is hiding.” 

Michael remembered the hole 
in the wall in which he had first 
caught sight of the pirate chief. 

“ If he's here we’ll find him,” he 
said. 

His memory of the former scene 
was clear, and it took him but a 
minute or two to . discover the 
revolving stone in the wall. Turn¬ 
ing this, he - found that it gave 
access to a short narrow stairway' 
leading underground. 

There was no sound from below. 
With his electric torch in one 
hand and his revolver in the other 
Michael entered the hole and 
began to descend the stairway. 
He flashed the torch, the ray' falling 
on a figure at the far end; but 
before he had time for more than 
a momentary glimpse there was a 
flash and a stunning report. The 
torch was shattered in his hand and 
the place was again in darkness. 

A second later Michael reeled 
back against the stairway under 
the impact of a body launched as 
by a catapult out of the blackness. 
He dropped his revolver and 
clutched blindly'* at the invisible 
object that almost smothered him. 
.His hands closed round a massive 
limb; the pressure upon him relaxed, 
and he was aware of a dull thud. 

Meanwhile the echoing shot had 
startled those in the room above, 
and Larry' was already at the top 
of the stairway. 

“ Mike ! ” he called anxiously. 

“ All right. Come and help.” 

In the dim light Larry saw his 
brother at the foot of the steps, 
clutching a bulky form by the leg. 

“ He tried to down me. I caught 
him ; he must have struck his head, 
I think. He’s unconscious.” 

“ You're not hurt ? ” 

“ My hand’s a bit singed ; nothing 
else. We’ll lug him up.” 

Together they carried the heavy' 
body up the stairs and into the 
room.. And, laying it face upward 
on the floor, they recognised the 
broad, scarred, sinister features of 
Ming Wang Tang. 

TO EE CONCLUDED 


Who Was He ? 


A Man with a Bad 
Name 

A number of good words 
* * come from people’s names. 
Those who study words could 
write down, straight off, twenty 
words that are taken from per¬ 
sonal names. 

It is generally honourable to 
a man to have something named 
by liis name, but not always. 
There are words that express 
bad things, and are borrowed 
for the purpose from men’s 
names because those men 
thought or did those bad things. 
So their name is remembered’ in 


a disgraceful way. 

One name of a man which has 
been used to signify acting 
crookedly, not straightfor¬ 
wardly, but cunningly, with sly 
deception, is very prominent in 
history'. You ought to know it. 
Perhaps you do not, for it is 
long and not easy, But it tells 
of a bad state of mind against 
which everyone should be 
warned, and so it is a- useful 
though unpleasant word. 

The man was an Italian. He 
lived in an age when ideas of 
what is good had become 
blurred. He had a very clever 
brain, but his conscience was 
not in healthy working order. 
At that time Italy was divided 
into many States, each State 
grouped round a considerable 
city. Florence was this man’s 
native city, and he became secre¬ 
tary to its governing Cabinet. 
There was much disputing, ar¬ 
ranging, and warfare between 
quarrelsome States, and the 
secretary was often sent on 
State missions to other cities 
and countries. Everyone knew 
he was clever, but he was never 
a chief leader. 

Sometimes Florence was a 
republic; sometimes it was 
governed by powerful tyrants. 
The secretary was a republican, 
but was willing to be useful to 
anybody having power. After¬ 
wards he lived mostly in quiet, 
and wrote about history and 
government and war. Also he 
wrote ' plays and satires, very 
bright and bitter. But chiefly he 
wrote a book called The Prince. 

It was advice to a prince as 
to how he should govern. By it 
he wanted to gain favour and 
get back into office. The book 
shows, the inner working of a 
clever, unscrupulous mind, a 
deep belief in underhand cun¬ 
ning. Nothing could, be more 
wrong, for deceit is the worst 
and most foolish way that can 
be followed. 

But that was not the belief or 
the teaqhing of this Italian secre¬ 
tary' of the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth 
centuries, and 
so his name has 
passed into 
manylangiiages 
to signify, to 
his lasting dis¬ 
honour, the cle¬ 
ver insincerity 
which defeats 
its own purposes. Here is his 
portrait. What was his name ? 
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3\[_ow Whisper J^utumn's Lips in Summer’s Ears 




THE BRAN TUB 

An Ill-Treated Friend 

]\£y substance within is covered with 
skin, 

Which very hard labour abides, 

For when I am used I am often 
abused 

By the blows I receive on my sides. 
Knees, legs, I have none, nor a foot to 
stand on, 

Though I oftentimes run like a rover ; 
But, to come to an end, I do often 
ascend, 

And descend when my strength is 
' quite over. A nswtr next week 

The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Ruff 

The Ruff is so called from the beauti¬ 
ful frill of feathers which grows 
thickly round the neck of the male 
just before the nesting season. This 
adornment has been compared with 
the ruff of Elizabethan costume. The 
bird’s ruff, however, is mostly de¬ 
veloped in front and scarcely exists 
behind, while the Elizabethan ruff 
was open in front and most projecting 
behind. The range of this bird 
extends from Great Britain across 
Northern Europe and Asia. 

Beheading Words 

(JOMPLETE I am increasing; behead 
me and I am a manly pastime; 
behead again and I am due; behead 
a third time and 1 am part of a bird ; 
curtail me this time and 1 am what a 
football team wishes to do; then 
behead me and I am a preposition- 

Answer next week 
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' Change the word Bake into Cook with 
only four intervening links, altering one 
letter at a time, and making a common 
word with each change. The' pictures -will 
help you. Answer next week 

Proverbs About Pride 

Pride goes before a fall 

Pride goeth before and shame 
goeth after. 

Pride is the sworn enemy to content. 
Pride, joined with many virtues, 
chokes them all. 

Pride may lurk under a threadbare 
coat. 

Pride often borrows the cloak of 
humility. 

Pride and grace dwell never in one 
place. 

Pride and poverty are ill met, yet 
often dine together. 

A Transposition 

Part of a'foot, with judgment trans¬ 
pose, 

And the answer you’ll find just 
just under your nose. Answer next week 


Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

Phe dotterel is now making its 
autumnal 
passage. Gold¬ 
finches are col¬ 
lecting in flocks. 

The note of the 
chiff chaff ceases. 

The herald moth 
appears. Beech- 
mast and acorns 
fall from the 
trees. The horse- 
chestnut leaves 
turn brown. The leaves of lime trees 
begin to fall. 



Looking South 
9 a.m.. Sept. 2D 


An Obstinate Visiting Card 

pOR this little trick all that is 
needed is a visiting card, or 
any piece of card similar in size and 
thickness. Neatly fold over the two 
long sides about a quarter of an inch 
from the edges, and then stand the 



card on the smooth surface of a table. 

Now invite your friends to see if 
they can turn the card over by 
blowing it. This is not so easy as it 
sounds, for it will be found that the 
card will slide and jump about instead 
of turning over. 

The trick can generally be per¬ 
formed by placing the lips close to 
the table about 12 inches from the 
card and giving a short, hard puff 
under the card. 

A Hidden Poet 



\yHEN you have found the names of. 

the objects shown in these 
pictures take two consecutive letters 
from each word, and these pairs of 
letters, arranged in their proper order, 
will spell the name of a British poet. 

Answer next week 

How Cambric Got Its Name 

Cambric is a white linen fabric 
first manufactured at Cambrai, 
in France, and took its name from 
that town. The fine ruffs worn in the 
sixteenth century were made of 
cambric. Nowadays the best cam¬ 
brics are made in Switzerland, and 
an imitation cambric, made of fine 
cotton yarn, twisted hard, is sold in 
large quantities. 

What Am I ? 

You’ll find me in barrier and also 
in bar, 

You'll find me in planet and also in 
star, 

You’ll find me in circle and also in 
round. 

You'll find me in ounces and also in 
pound," 

You’ll find me in bedroom and.also in 
dream, 

You'll find me in kettle and also in 
steam, 

You'll find me in eating and also in 
plate. 

You’ll find me in early and also in 
late, 

You’ll find me in bargain and also in 
dear, 

.My whole has been looked at often 
this year. Answer next week 

lei On Parle Francis 



Le coude Le clievalei Un Elephant 
Le coude est 1’articulation du bras. 
Le chevalet serf a soutenir la toils. 
L’elephant habite la jungle indienne. 
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Jacko Makes an Exchange 

J acko was very fond of his sister Belinda. When she and 
her husband went away for their holiday one year he 
was waiting on the doorstep to welcome them back. 

" Well, it is nice to see you,” said Belinda, giving him a hug. 
“ I’ve got some toffee for you in my bag, but before I give it 
to you I do wish you would just run round to the Dogs’ Home 
and fetch Fido.” 

Jacko’s face fell. He loved Belinda, but he didn’t love her 
dog. It was a nasty, disagreeable animal, and he wished it could 



Jr.cko rushed out, dragging the dog after him 

have stayed at the Dog’s Home for good instead of just spending 
a fortnight there while Belinda was away. 

“ Can’t Fido wait till tomorrow ? ” asked Jacko, with one 
eye on Belinda’s bag where the toffee was. 

But Belinda simply wouldn’t hear of it. " I’m longing to 
see Fido,” she said. 

Jacko went off, trying to look cheerful. But unfortunately 
the Superintendent of the Home was out,, and the man he had 
left in charge didn’t seem to know much about the animals. 

“ You must come inside and point the dog out to me,” he 
told Jacko. “ I don’t know one from t’other.” 

Of course Jacko spotted Fido at once ; the little thing recog¬ 
nised him too, and began yapping furiously. 

“ That little beggar seems to know you,” said the man. 

Jacko pretended not to hear. Seeing all the other dogs had 
given him a brilliant idea, and he made up his mind to give 
Belinda a surprise. 

“ It’s a wonderful chance to get rid of Fido,” he said to him¬ 
self. “ Belinda can’t mind if I take her back a much better 
animal instead.” And he asked to be given a big bulldog which 
had rather taken his fancy. 

“ Seems a bit funny with you, doesn’t he ? ” said the man 
when he had handed over the animal, for it bared its teeth and 
growled most ferociously. 

“ Oh, well, it doesn’t know me very well,” said Jacko hastily, 
and he rushed out of the Home, dragging the bulldog after him. 

“ I expect Belinda will have a bit of a surprise,” he said to 
himself with a grin. 

Belinda certainly did. She was so anxious to see Fido that 
she came down the road to meet him, and she had the shock of 
her life when she saw the bulldog. 

And before she had got over her surprise a furious-looking 
lady rushed up and seized the lead out of Jacko’s hand. 

“ How dare you steal my dog ! ” she exclaimed. 

Poor Jacko had a rough time. The lady boxed his ears, and 
in the general excitement the dog nearly bit him. And Belinda 
didn’t make the slightest attempt to stand up for him ; in fact, 
instead of giving him the toffee she asked her husband to give 
him a good caning ! 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Going Abroad 

T ACK: I say, Ethel, let’s practise 
J for the holidays. Let’s talk 
nothing but French from now on. 
Ethel: Mais oui, certainement! 
Jack : Er—what did you say ? 

Rough Justice 

Y H E Bailie (in a Highland police- 
court) : Now, Donald, I’m only 
going to fine you half-a-crown this 
time, because the charge against 
you is not very dearly proved. But, 
mind, if ever you come before me 
again you won’t get off under five 
shillings, proved or not proved ! 

Tastes Differ 

Growled the old polar bear at the 
Zoo, 

“ Colder weather will shortly be 
due. 

Who requires all this sun ? ” 

He demanded. “ For one,” . 
Snapped the tropical lizard, “ I 
do!” 

A Reasonable Precaution 

Late again, Johnson! What is it 
this time ? 

Please , sir, my train teas half an 
hour behind. 

Yes, I’ve heard that before. Now 
look here! Next, time the train’s late 
mind you come by the one before 1 


More Flies 



’’pME fiies—come 


on!' 


called 


eager Snap ; ' 

But Snorum’s tone was gruff. 

“ Don’t talk about time fiies,” he, 
said; 

“ Sand flies are quite enough 1 ” : t 

Misplaced Pride . t 

"Tourist (indignantly): Look here,' 
what’s the meaning of this ? I, 
left my boots out last night and they 
haven’t been touched. 

Irish Innkeeper (with pride): True' 
for you, sir. And if ye’d left your 
gold watch and chain and all your 
money not a soul would have touched 
them either: 

Irish Logic 

gORRY, the chief’s out. Will you 
leave your name ? 

Whai should I le leaving my luint 
for when he knows me quite well ? 

No Time Like the Future 

Why don’t you mend that great 
hole in the roof ? 1 

I Vital! Co out and mend it in all 
this rain? 

No ; but you could do it when it 
is fine. 

Why? It doesn’t matter then 1 -u 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows shorter each day. 


Use for a New Pen-Nib 

A NEW pen-nib with a fine point is 
a useful thing to keep in a first- 
aid box as it is handy for removing 
splinters and’thorns. 

Hold the nib so that the two points 
can be forced apart with the thumb. 
Then the splinter can be withdrawn 
by gently releasing the pressure and 
allowing the two points of the nib 
to dose on it. 

A Charade 

JJy first is quite, quite equal, 
And to be level claims ; 

My second owns no equal, 

For blue blood’s in his veins. 

My whole’s a gift most perfect, 
Bestowed by injured man ; 

1 crave it for my riddle; 

Now give it if you can. 

Answer next week 


Do You Live at Oswestry? 

Lue old spelling was Oswaidtinsil, 
and the meaning is Oswald’s tree,; 
The reference is to a tree by which 
Oswald, a King of Northumbria, was 
killed in 642 by Penda, King of Mercia. 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Cross Word Puzzle 
Here is the 
answer to last 
week’s cross 
word puzzle: 

A Word Square 
ROSE 
OPEN 
SEED 
ENDS 

A Puzzle in Rhyme. Fed-room 
Beheaded Word. Pearl, pear, ear. 

A Reversed Word. Drab, bard. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew.out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

September 17, 1927 X ” Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s. a year; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 



FLOODS IN THE ALPS 


POLICEMAN S BELL AND FLAG 


Summer Storms in the Alps—Twice during this exceptionally wet summer Montreux, the 
famous Swiss resort on Lake Geneva, has been damaged by swollen torrents pouring down 
the mountainside, causing floods and carrying rocks and mud into the town, as shown here 


An Example of British Engineering—The Great Western Rail way has sent the most powerful 
passenger locomotive in England, the King George V, to a railway exhibition in America 
as a specimen of British engineering. This picture shows the boiler being shipped at Cardiff 




Traffic Policeman’s Bell and Flag—At Nine Elms, 
London, where goods trains cross a busy street, 
a policeman warns the traffic of an approaching 
train by ringing- a bell and waving a red flag 


The Oyster Season Begins—Ever since Roman times English oysters have been 
famous for their quality, but in the season which has just begun they may not be so 
plentiful, for the water has been unusually cold. In this picture we see two girl3 
helping to land the catch at Whitstable, where some of the finest oysters come from 


Laying a Foundation—Here we see the foundation 
of the Underground Railway’s new offices being 
laid at Westminster. The concrete is driven into 
the ground by means of a long steel tube 


A Big Caber—These boys at a Highland sports meeting are carrying the tree-trunk used in 
tossing the caber. It is held by one end and heaved by main force so that it turns right over 


Lion in a Car—A lady living near Wantage in Essex had a pet lion, but it grew up unruly and 
has therefore been sent to the Edinburgh Zoo. This picture shows the lion ready for a drive 


THE LOST SECRET OF A MYSTERIOUS RACE-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER 
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